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ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIANS. 


Tue object of the following paper is not to review the Armenian 
question, but simply to describe a pleasant tour which I made 
in the spring of 1888 in the little-frequented Armenian pro- 
vinces of Russia. I went thither chiefly in order to explore the 
great monastic library of Edschmiadzin, the Canterbury of the 
Armenian race. This object was by itself enough to secure for me 
the sympathy and hospitality of the Armenians, who are intensely 
proud of their language and literature, and wax enthusiastic over 
anyone who has even a slender acquaintance therewith. After a 
few days’ intercourse with the monks in their libraries, I learned 
to sustain a very simple conversation with them in their own 
language. This was a further passport, and a most authoritative 
one, to their affections. The result was that at the end of my stay 
among them I had become fairly acquainted with their ways of 
living and thinking. My party consisted of two, my wife and 
myself, and as it was too cold at the end of January to proceed at 
once to the highlands of Greater Armenia, we resolved to visit 
Egypt and Palestine first, and then to pursue the spring to Con- 
stantinople and the Black Sea. Im Alexandria the Armenians 
have a church and small monastic establishment, which I visited, 
pleasantly situated in the midst of a large and shady palm grove. 
Around the church are scattered the tombs of Armenian residents, 
among others that of Nubar Pasha, built of massive marble, with 
sphinxes recumbent on it. In Egypt, as in Turkey, Armenians 
frequently rise high in the Civil Service, and I understood that 
the Khedive’s Minister of Education was an Armenian. English 
visitors to Alexandria and Cairo will have noticed the number of 
cafés, hotels, and places of recreation, where the tariff written up 
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in Armenian shows that they are frequented by the race. In both 
cities entire quarters are taken up by them, and the trade is 
largely in their hands. In Cairo there is an Armenian gentleman 
who is a great book fancier and has a large library, which I did 
not see. None of the churches in Egypt had libraries attached to 
them, so far as I could learn. 

In Jerusalem the Armenians are very much en évidence, and many 
w visitor to the Holy Land who finds the Church of the Sepulchre and 
other sacred sites decorated with Armenian pictures and legends, and 
partly entrusted to the care and guardianship of Armenian monks, 
must have had his curiosity excited and have wondered that the 
churchof a people so little known otherwise should here play a réle 
transcending in outward importance that of the Latin, and only 
falling short of that of the Greek Church. The functions of the 
Church of the Sepulchre are apportioned out between these three 
churches, of which each has its own particular shrines within the 
holy precincts. In order to prevent disputes, and even bloodshed, 
the Turkish officials prescribe exactly the hours at which each set 
of religionists shall celebrate their rites before the chief altars, 
which are, of course, common; and it is a curious sight to watch 
the adherents of one church following immediately after those of 
another, and almost treading on their heels. The chief rivalry is 
between the Greek and Latin Churches. Each of these august 
bodies deems it a great triumph if they can stretch out a function 
over its allotted time, and steal a few minutes from the watch of 
another sect, or extend the fringe of their carpet over the prescribed 
margin so as to infringe on the common ground. These little 
encroachments are jealously watched and resented, and not long 
ago the Greeks went by night and cut off an inch or two of a carpet 
of the Latins which, in their opinion, came too far. The result 
was that the Latins appealed to the French Consul, who champions 
the rights of the Roman Church on foreign soil; for the 
French Government makes a political stalking horse in foreign 
parts of the religion to which at home it is either indifferent or 
hostile. The Greeks appealed on their side to their factotum, the 
Russian Consul, and echoes of the fray which ensued between 
these functionaries penetrated eventually, I believe, even the 
charmed circle of the Turkish Foreign Office at Stamboul. 

The Armenians had their conventual establishments at Jeru- 
salem as early as the ninth century, and remains of them have 
been discovered on the Mount of Olives, where the Latin Church 
has now a handsome monastery. Their present quarter in 
Jerusalem is on Mount Sion, and you see their buildings and 
gardens crowning this, the most elevated part of the city, as you 
approach the Jaffa Gate. Entering the city by this gate you 
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elbow your way through the motley crowd of donkeys, Jews, 
Arabs, and Christians, till you come to an open space, flanked on 
one side by the hotel of the ubiquitous agent Cook, on another 
by the medigwval keep known as the citadel of David, and on a 
third by a Turkish barrack, whence of a morning the most 
melancholy jangle is sent forth by Mahomedan soldiers trying to 
force European strains out of their wind instruments. On the 
fourth side of this place—the only attempt at a public square 
which there is in Jerusalem—is Cook’s bureau, the church and 
residence of the Protestant bishop, and a depdt for the sale of the 
work of converted Jews. Passing across the square you leave 
these last to the left, and in a moment, after passing under one 
of those tunnels so common in Jerusalem, you find yourself in the 
Armenian quarter. You first enter a small court-yard, from 
which a portico divides the Church of St. James the Apostle. 
Here, if you wait a little while, you will see some rudely-dressed 
peasants come and, reverently doffing their shoes, kneel down in 
the portico and gaze through the open-work iron gates which bar 
the interior of the church. Before long one of the vartapets—so 
the higher clergy are called in Armenian—will appear, and unlocking 
the grille will lead the little flock of pilgrims round thechurch. For 
pilgrims they are, and if you address them you will find that they 
have come from far-off lands, perhaps from Nakhitchewan, at the 
foot of Ararat, where the Turkish, Persian, and Russian empires 
meet, or from the new Nakhitchewan, which Armenians long ago, 
fleeing from the Turks, founded under Russian protection on the 
River Don, or perhaps from Manchester or from Bombay; but 
these latter pilgrims will be dressed like European gentlemen. 
We ourselves found it hard, in the wilds of Russian Armenia, 
to dispel the rumour which had got afoot that we were fabu- 
lously rich Armenians hailing from Bombay. What strikes you 
most within the church is not the architectural features, for it 
has none, but the wealth of rather rudely-executed religious 
frescoes on the walls. Three large stones are also shown you, 
well-worn with the lips of pilgrims, which were brought and depo- 
sited here by angels from Mount Sinai and other places. Leaving 
the church and going up a flight of stone steps you enter corridors, 
out of which open the cells occupied by the bishops, priests, and 
deacons. In one of these compartments, rather a superior one, 
carpeted, and made comfortable with divans, as beseemed the 
audience-chamber of an archbishop, I spent many pleasant and 
busy hours collating some of their manuscripts. Sometimes of 
an afternoon we would go thither to partake of the hospitality of 
the monks. On these occasions there would appear first of all a 
dish of preserved fruit, of which we would each partake in turn; 
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then came the thick, sweet Turkish coffee, along with such con- 
versation as we could make with or without the aid of a young 
deacon who knew a little French. A handsome young bishop 
named George, with a bright smile, would sometimes be present, 
and along with the sleek purple cat from Van would add charm 
and interest to the interview. Our host, the Archbishop Sahag, 
was, I believe, chief in command in the monastery in the absence 
of the Patriarch himself. He was a grave, dark-featured man, 
who seemed to think a great deal; and I found him very jealous of 
the propaganda which the Latin Church carries on among the 
Armenians. On this point, in spite of the respect which on 
literary grounds I cannot but entertain for the Mekhitarist con- 
gregation of Venice, I yet could not help sympathizing with him. 
In Armenia the Roman Church is just as aggressive as in England, 
and requires every convert to condemn as heretical the ancient 
Armenian Church, which from the third century onwards was 
solely instrumental in keeping alive Armenian literature and 
national feeling. This in itself is enough to vex the adherents of 
the native church; but besides this, in the East the ideas of race 
and religion are hardly separated—a fact of which I have read and 
heard much that is illustrative. Thus an attaché at our embassy 
at Constantinople told me that Armenians in that city had been 
known to claim protection as British subjects, on the ground that 
they had adopted the Protestant religion. Thus it is that, to the 
bulk of Armenians, the transference by one of their countrymen 
of his allegiance from the national church to the Latin appears 
to be a giving up of race and of patriotic memories. We in 
England expect to meet with all types of religion, from Metho- 
dism to Romanism, among our countrymen, and do not regard 
one another as any the less English on account of our religious 
peculiarities; but it is hard to convince an orthodox Armenian 
that a Uniat, or one of his countrymen who recognizes the Bishop of 
Rome rather than the Catholicos of Edschmiadzin as his spiritual 
head, can yet continue to be a patriotic Armenian. As a matter of 
fact, the Armenian Uniats whom I have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing are no more unpatriotic than an English Roman Catholic would 
be on the same account. They in no way yield to their countrymen 
in their pride and love for their country and national literature, 
which more than any other section of Armenians they have been 
instrumental in preserving, in publishing, and bringing before the 
educated mind of Europe. Moreover, in their churches they 
jealously retain the use of their own language and religious cere- 
monies, for in this respect the Roman Church shows a prudent 
liberality in the East, and allows her converts to retain their own 
language and rites, content if only they will admit the spiritual 
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supremacy of the Pope. The Russian Government is resolved 
that if its Armenian subjects leave their ancient church at all, 
they shall only leave it to enter the orthodox Russian Church. It 
accordingly shuts out the Uniat missionaries from its dominions, 
and will not allow Uniat sees to be created or Uniat bishops to 
be appointed. It treats Protestant missionaries in the same way, 
though it welcomes any members of the English Church whose 
mission it may be not to convert the Armenians but simply to 
educate and raise them within, and along the lines of their 
ancestral faith. The Turkish Government is more liberal or more 
indifferent, and permits the churches to poach to their hearts’ 
content in one another’s preserves. Thus it is that in Constanti- 
nople you meet with three congregations of Armenians, that of the 
native church of St. Gregory the Illuminator, of the Uniats, and 
the Protestant. The first numbers probably 100,000 members in 
the Turkish capital, and its patriarch is not only spiritual head 
and director of all Turkish Armenians, but their temporal head as 
well, the guardian of their rights and liberties, and generally their 
civil representative at the Court of the Sultan. The Uniats also 
have their patriarch, and a considerable number of adherents. I 
fell in one day with the Protestant Armenian minister, a pleasant, 
fairly educated man, who had probably been educated in the 
American missionary schools at Van. He admitted that his con- 
gregation was very small, and told me it was his mission not to 
supersede the Gregorian Church of his native country, but to 
reform and_ purify it of superstitious excrescences like the worship 
of sacred pictures and of relics, of Mariolatry, and so forth. So far 
I sympathized with him, but it is to be regretted if such a laud- 
able purpose cannot be effected without a formal rupture with the 
historical Church of Armenia. Certainly, at present, the worship 
of the Virgin and the cult of pictures and relics is of the essence 
of the religion of the country folk of Armenia; yet there are 
elements of progress in their Church which are absent from the 
Church of Rome. The parish priest must be married, as in the 
English and Greek Churches, and the higher clergy alone are 
celibate ; the Bible can be freely read and expounded ; there is no 
screen in their churches as there is in Greek and Russian churches, 
secluding the officiating clergy in a holy of holies all by them- 
selves; and along with celibacy are absent many other of those 
props of priestcraft with which the Roman hierarchy has fortified 
itself against inroads of lay feeling. During my stay of several 
weeks at the monastery of Edschmiadzin I was in daily contact 
with the higher clergy, or vartapets, who control the affairs 
of the entire Armenian Church, and I was much struck by their 
entire simplicity and freedom from priestly pretension. It is much 
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to be regretted, therefore, if their church cannot be reformed from 
within itself, so far as it needs any reformation at all. The 
American Evangelical missionaries at Van have done splendid 
work, in the matter of educating the populations among whom they 
have settled. It is a pity, therefore, that there is antagonism . 
between them and the Armenian Church, not merely because it 
circumscribes their power of doing good in the present, but 
because in the future all their schools and philanthropic agencies 
will be ruthlessly swept away by the Russian State whenever it 
annexes these districts. 

In the monastery of St. James, at Jerusalem, there are schools 
for the young and a printing press, which seemed to me to print 
little except bibles and prayer-books and a few educational works 
of an elementary kind. Their library is a small room, which you 
enter from the flat roof of the convent. Pause a minute before 
you enter it, in order to look at the view; you are on the highest 
point of Jerusalem, and you look eastwards over the city, which 
slopes away from you down to the great platform of the Temple. 
But your eye will not rest on the many domes, great and small, of 
the city, but will range away to the shadowy precipices, red 
with the setting sun, which bound the horizon to the south and 
east. They are the steep approaches of the land of Moab, and 
deep down at their bases you can see a strip of quiet inland sea, 
intensely cold and blue, as if it were not water but finely 
tempered steel. It is the Dead Sea, and perhaps its name and 
associations make it appear more remote and lonely than it really 
is. Yet, indeed, no other water I have ever seen, except a crater 
lake lying deep and calm in the steep basin of an extinct volcano, 
has ever given me the same impression of utter solitude as has 
the distant view of the Dead Sea. It is ten or twelve miles away, 
and between you and it stretches a tract of country which is the 
very abomination of desolation, barren lime-stone cliffs and 
rocky ridges, whose fantastic and twisted summits have the air of 
a petrified whirlwind ; but wherever the evening sun touches this 
wild and contorted landscape it kindles a thousand lines of blue 
and yellow, purple and red, of which no artist’s brush, unless it 
be Holman Hunt’s, can give an adequate idea. 

From the roof you descend a few steps, and enter by a low door 
the library of the convent. It is a small room, perhaps 20 feet by 
12, but its walls are lined with cases full of hundreds of hand- 
written books. There are hardly any printed works in it. Here 
you have manuscripts of most Armenian works, some as old as 
the eleventh or tenth century, and written in the square, uncial 
hand of that remote epoch ; some written in’ the tiny round hand 
of the last century; the mass of them, however, belonging 
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to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The use of hand- 
written books has lingered on in the East almost to the present, 
though in the West it died out in the sixteenth century; and in 
Armenia you can hardly enter any village church without finding 
that some at least of the books on the altar are manuscripts, and 
not unfrequently you will find them mended with pages of Greek, 
for between the fifth and the twelfth centuries there was constant 
intercourse in the matter of books between Armenia and Constan- 
tinople, then, as now, a mixed Greek and Armenian city. The 
Armenians of to-day have almost entirely lost touch with Greek 
culture, but it was not always so. Their literature from the 
fourth to the tenth century consisted almost wholly of translations 
from and imitations of Greek writers, especially of Greek patristic 
authors like Chrysostom, the Basils and Gregories ; though they 
also had their renderings of Homer, of Hippokrates and Euklid, 
of parts of Aristotle and Plato, of Proklus and other neo-Platonic 
philosophers. All these you will find translated in their ancient 
literature, and a stray leaf of old Greek writing bound up here 
and there in their manuscripts will serve to remind you of a time 
when the learned men of Armenia were familiar with Greek, and 
made it a duty to render into Armenian for the use of their less 
enlightened fellows the masterpieces of Greek thought and 
religion. This practice has been to some extent revived by the 
monks of Venice, who issue yearly many excellent school-books. 
The Russian Armenians are also very active in translating the best 
works of modern literature into Armenian, and have also first- 
class original authors of their own, some of whose books have 
been translated into German and are published in the series of 
the Armenische Bibliothek by M. Abgar Johannisiani, of Tiflis, 
editor of a literary journal called the Ardsagank or Echo. 

The Armenian monks of the Isola di San Lazaro at Venice have 
enjoyed now for a century and a half a constant intercourse with 
the learned men of France and Italy, and many of their writers 
have gained recognition in the republic of letters; I may mention 
Pascal Aucher, Dr. Zohrab, P. P. Carékin. From their press have 
been issued well printed editions of most of the ancient classical 
authors of Armenia, as well as. grammars and lexicons which are 
monuments of philological learning and research. This only 
proves what the Armenians of Turkey might have accomplished 
if they had lived under a government which was worth the name. 
You cannot expect people to set up printing-presses in places liable 
to be sacked any day by hordes of Kurds and Circassians, and 
where at no time is life and property safe from the ignorant and 
fanatical Turkish official. It is barely credible that at the present 
moment in Constantinople there is hardly any Armenian book, not 
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even works written a thousand years ago, which may be openly 
sold without exposing the vendor to judicial penalties. When I 
was there last year I took a catalogue of the works printed at 
Venice and got some Armenian friends who live at Cesarea to 
mark in it those works which are on the index expurgatorius of 
the Porte. The result was astounding. Every work of history 
and geography proved to be on the black list, and even works on 
archeology and philology were not excepted. At the Mekhitarist 
depot in Galata and at the book-shops in Pera I learned the same 
tale, and it really seemed that what I was told was true, namely 
that the Porte has interdicted every Armenian book, paper, or 
periodical in which the Armenian names for their race and country 
—Haik and Haiasdan—occur. When you reach Stamboul in a 
steamer and land on the squalid mud bank over which the 
douaniers scatter your properties—for the Turkish Government 
is too barbarous to have ever built a quay or a custom-house— 
any books you have with you are taken away, and a volume of 
Armenian would certainly not be returned to you. The Russian 
Government has the reputation of being illiberal in such matters, 
but when I landed at Batoum I was gratified to find that the 
Russian custom-house officers passed my chest of books without 
looking at them. 
Adana, Mersina, Smyrna, Constantinople, and Trebizond are 
almost as much Armenian as Greek cities. In Constantinople the 
Armenians have a theatre in which they act their own dramas, and 
many of the best shops are owned by them. Yet they are not as 
rich as is often supposed, and the action of the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment in repudiating the Turkish debt fifteen years ago ruined most 
of the wealthier members of their community, who had invested 
their savings in Turkish stock. The Armenians have a bad repu- 
tation as traders, and are said to be very exacting and ready to 
take advantage of you in their bargains. I have had few opportu- 
nities of practically verifying or disproving this estimate of their 
character ; but we should be on our guard against hastily accept- 
ing these sweeping judgments upon entire races. It must be 
remembered that the Armenians of Turkey live under a govern- 
ment which neglects or is impotent to secure to its subjects the 
most elementary rights of security of person and property. Under 
it no man is certain that he will enjoy the fruit of his own labours. 
The result is that everyone is in a hurry to make gain while he 
may, and to hide it when made. Credit and joint-stock enterprise 
cannot exist under such a system, for no one can trust anyone, and 
there is every incentive to rapacity. To these causes alone can I 
attribute the incessant and wearying cry for baksheesh which greets 
you in the Turkish dominions. It is the first and the last word 
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which most Mahomedans utter. It is refreshing when you cross 
the frontier into Russian territory, and find yourself under a 
government which deserves the name. The difference in the de- 
meanour of the inhabitants is at once most marked, and all classes 
and races, Kurds and Tartars, Armenians, Georgians and Russians 
are much more willing to take a fair reward for their services 
without clamouring impudently for more. Another reason why in 
Turkey the Christians—Greeks and Armenians alike—should be 
underhand and deceitful is this, that they are a subject and op- 
pressed race ; there is no equality before the law; justice is not to 
be had at all without being bought, and the oath of a Christian is 
worthless in a court of law against the word of a Mahomedan. 
Under such a system it is wonderful that there is any commercial 
honesty or industrial enterprise at all. What there is, it may 
safely be averred, is among the Christians. The Russian adminis- 
tration is accused of being very corrupt. What it is in Russia 
proper I cannot say, but in the Trans-Caucasian provinces it is, so 
far as I could ascertain, remarkably just and free from corruption. 
At the custom-houses, police offices, and post-houses the officials 
seemed to me to do their duty quietly, without fuss and without 
expecting a present of any kind. Among the Armenians of Tiflis I 
heard a great deal of dissatisfaction expressed with the attitude of 
the Russian Government towards their nationality. They accused 
the Tsar’s administration of a set design to deprive them of their 
national Church, language, customs, and schools, of a determina- 
tion to Russianise them against their will. ‘‘ The Russians take 
from us one thing after another,” they said, ‘‘ and soon they will 
leave us nothing.” But I never heard raised against the Russian 
Government the cry of corruptness and exaction which is univer- 
sally raised against the Turkish by its subjects. I never heard the 
complaint made that justice could only be bought, that the taxes 
were arbitrary and raised in a harsh and exacting manner. The 
chief gravamena, and those which appeared to me to have most 
substance in them, were these—1. That the Russian Government 
insists on their children learning Russian in their cradles. In- 
struction in the Russian language must be given concurrently with 
instruction in Armenian from the very first in all schools, and a 
child cannot wait to learn it till he has learned to read and write 
his own language. All instruction in the schools must be imparted 
in Russian, and all school-books, atlases, &c., used must be printed 
and written in Russian. Perhaps it is necessary to proceed thus, 
in order to imbue a population with a knowledge of so difficult a 
language, but they naturally resent what approaches so nearly to 
boycotting of their own speech. As to the utility of their children 
learning Russian, most Armenians seemed to be agreed. ‘hey 
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admit that it will be soon, if it is not now, the dominant language 
of the whole of Eastern Europe and Northern Asia, and an official 
career is only open to those who can speak and write it. 2. They 
complain that the Russian Government is too strict in the censor- 
ship it maintains over their magazines and papers. An editor, 
before he publishes anything in his journal, must submit it to the 
censor for approval. This is, of course, a burdensome regulation, 
specially burdensome to the censors, I should think, who must feel 
for ever somewhat as an examiner in the Oxford school of litere 
humaniores feels, though for six weeks at a time only, and but 
once or twice in his life. However, the censorship of the press is 
in no way peculiar to the Trans-Caucasian provinces, and the 
Armenians have here nothing special to complain of. 3. They 
credit the Russians with a design to suppress their national 
Church and annex it to the official Russo-Greek. The Armenian 
Church, as is well known, was merged in the Greek Church during 
the first two centuries of its existence, but separated therefrom 
after the Council of Chalcedon. Difference in doctrine was alleged 
as the cause of separation, but the remoteness of Armenia from 
the centres of Greek life, the want of communication, the use of 
the vernacular in the Armenian Liturgy, the adoption of a peculiar 
alphabet and era, the steady growth along with a national litera- 
ture of a national feeling—all these are by themselves enough to 
explain the separation. The Russians have succeeded in attaching 
to their own official Church the national Church of the Georgian 
race, and I was told that they even insist on the use of the old 
Russian Liturgy in Georgian churches, which I can hardly believe, 
since the Georgian Church, like the Armenian, is many centuries 
older than the Russian, and has a very fine Liturgy of its own. 
The Armenians dread the same fate, all the more because the 
Panslavist journals in Russia adopt a needlessly aggressive tone 
towards their Church. Thus the late M. Katkoff, editor of 
the Moscow Gazette and the most influential journalist in Rus- 
sia, advocated the suppression of the Armenian Catholicos or 
spiritual head, who resides at Edschmiadzin, near Mount Ararat, 
and the forcible incorporation of their Church within the Rus- 
sian. The Catholicos, as head of the Church, was granted a sort 
of extra-territorial position in 1828, when the Russians took the 
basin of Ararat from Persia, and the Armenians complain that 
the rights then conceded are not respected now. Thus, when 
I was at Edschmiadzin, there was some tension between Prince 
Dondonkoff-Korsakoff, Governor of the Caucasus, and the Catho- 
licos in regard to a certain Bishop Ormanian, of Erzeroum, who 
was living there and teaching theology and Church history in 
the Armenian college which is attached to the monastery. 
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M. Ormanian is a Turkish subject, and has written a history of 
his Church of which the last chapter contains some remarks so 
obnoxious to the Russian Government as to require blocking out 
with Russian caviare before the book can be sold in Russian domi- 
nions. Russian caviare is the title given at our Embassy to the 
mottled mass of printers’ ink which the censors block on to any 
passage they dislike in a book or paper. Any English paper you 
take up in Petersburg is sure to have one or two passages thus 
blocked out. The censors even read through an entire work like 
Meyer’s Conversations Lexicon, or the British Encyclopedia, and 
block out here and there, before they allow the book to be sold. To 
return, however, to my subject. The Russian governor insisted 
that if Bishop Ormanian remained and lectured to the young, he 
must become a Russian subject. The Catholicos replied that 
he had a right to have such of his bishops as he liked to 
reside at his court, for, be it remembered, the authority 
of the Catholicos is not confined to Russian territory, but is 
ecumenical, and is owned by the Armenian clergy of such far-off 
places as Manchester and Bombay. Thus there was a deadlock, 
and the poor Catholicos used to receive once a month a peremp- 
tory despatch, which made him ill, from the Governor, demanding 
to know if his orders had been complied with. In this matter the 
action of the Russian authorities struck me as being exceedingly 
small minded, and as betraying excessive timidity and anxiety lest 
any Turkophile propaganda should go on in Russian Armenia. 
More than one Russian officer of high position expressed to me a 
similar fear. They think that if an autonomous Armenian 
province were constituted in Asia Minor, in accordance with Art. 
61 of the Treaty of Berlin, the Armenians of Russia would wish 
to leave them in order to become part of it. Russian Armenia 
would, they contend, at once become an Armenian Irredenta. 
Consequently, if an autonomous Armenia is to be established at 
all, the Russians are resolved that it shall be established under 
their protection and tutelage and not under Turkish. I am 
convinced that the Russians are not mistaken in their high esti- 
mate of the patriotic solidarity which binds together the Armenians 
both of Turkey and Russia, and that the only wise and just 
solution will be the formation, whenever the Anatolian provinces 
succeed in throwing off the weak yoke of Turkey, of a semi- 
independent Armenia, on the model of Finland, under the shadow 
of Russian protection. This would satisfy the national aspirations 
of the Armenians, and any other treatment will turn them into 
rebels. The importance to Russia in the future of having the 
Armenians a support to her rather than a thorn in her side 
cannot be over-estimated, for she looks forward to extending her 
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sway down to the Mediterranean, and she probably contemplates, 
in the far future, even the throwing of her egis over Syria and © 
the Holy Land. Her path of conquest will lie through the passes 
of Cilicia to the Gulph of Iskanderun, and all along it have been 
massed for centuries colonies of Armenians who were certainly 
warlike in the time of the Crusades, and may be warlike again. 
The last crusade was a European one; it passed through Cilicia, 
and was aided and reinforced by the Armenian king, Leon. The > 
next crusade will be Russian ; it also will pass through Cilicia, and 
it rests with the Russians to decide in the near future whether or 
no it also shall receive the loval support of the Armenians of 
Southern Asia Minor. The resistance which the Turks can, by 
themselves, offer to the Russian annexation of Asia Minor is almost 
nil. Their army there, as was shown in the last war, is a mere 
rabble, and their hold over the country is very feeble, so feeble 
that there are many tracts which they may be said never to have 
conquered at all, just as they never conquered the Black Mountain 
in the Balkan Peninsula. In these tracts a Turkish official is never 
seen, and the sole authority rests with the Armenian Church. All 
over Asia Minor, in fact, as in Europe, the Turks have never been 
more than a garrison, strong here and weak there, and they have 
never built the roads or laid down the telegraphs which would have 
assisted them to consolidate their conquest. And now, instead of 
conciliating the Armenians and opposing them as a bulwark to 
Russian aggression, they let loose Kurds and Circassians to harry 
them, thus driving them to look to the Russian Tsar as their saviour 
and protector. Quem deus vult perdere prius insanum reddit. 

The south shore of the Black Sea is destitute of good harbours. 
There is but an open roadstead at Sampsoun, Trebizond, Ineboli, 
and other places where our vessel, a Messageries boat, stopped, 
but the captain told me that the whole coast was very suitable for 
building harbours, the water just off the shore being neither too 
deep nor too shallow, and the bottom good. At Trebizond we 
stayed for a day, and were guided over the old Genoese fortifi- 
cations by the intelligent young English sub-consul and the 
Armenian dragoman attached to our consulate. I thought, as we 
roamed about the city, what a historical monograph might be 
written on Trebizond; what unused wealth of materials for such 
a monograph is buried perhaps in Genoese archives, and in old 
Armenian and Greek chronicles. Trebizond is an important 
centre of commerce, for here are unloaded most of the English 
goods for Persia, which used to be unshipped at Batoum so long 
as the Russians allowed that to remain a free port. You see round 
the harbour warehouses full of Manchester bales ready to be 
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roum, Van, Talreez, and even to Teheran. The town seemed very 
poor, with few public buildings. I noticed the ruins of schools 
which the Mekhitarists of Venice built long ago, but which, alas, 
through the fanaticism of their own countrymen, were destroyed 
and abandoned. 

The harbour of Batoum is a small round bay, so deep that the 
biggest vessels can come within fifty feet of the shore. On the 
east side rise most beautifully wooded hills, covered towards their 
bases with rhododendra and myrtles. The tongue of land running 
out on the west side of the harbour is crowned with massive 
earthworks, which, in spite of the Treaty of Berlin and of Lord 
Rosebery’s despatches, the government of the Tsar has raised so 
as to make the port impregnable to British or other ironclads. 
Behind these works, and all along the west side of the harbour, 
stretches a swampy malarious level, ‘which is marked out with 
broad streets, geometrically straight and square to one another ; 
but the houses are yet to come, and beyond a hotel or two and 
the shipping offices and oil depdts there were but a few tumble- 
down hovels. Most of the old Turkish inhabitants have left the 
place, and about the old mosque and muezzin tower, now turned 
into a store, there was a truly melancholy air of departed empire. 
It is, however, but a question of time, and before long Batoum 
will be a fine Russian city, full of well-built houses. It is the great 
emporium whence merchandise will be despatched to and from 
Baku; and Poti, which is farther eastwards, and was the old 
terminus of the railway connecting the two seas, can never rival it, 
because of its incurably shallow harbour. 

The railway from Batoum winds round a wooded headland and 
debouches into the broad valley of the Rion, the ancient Phasis. 
Half way to Tiflis a short branch-line to the left leads to Koutais, 
a pleasant Georgian city, lying among wooded spurs of the Cau- 
casus. Here we spent two or three days and visited the monastery 
of Gellati, a holy place of the Georgians, and beautifully situated 
on a spur of mountain commanding a fine view of Mount Elbruz, 
sixty miles away to the north. We listened to a service in the old 
cathedral, but met with no one who could communicate with us, 
for Georgian is the most impossible of languages, and no one spoke 
anything else except Russian, of which we were equally ignorant. 
Behind Koutais are coal mines, connected now by rail with Poti 
and Batoum. The gigantic basalt and other volcanic rocks of the 
great Caucasian range begin here to thrust up through the geolo- 
gical strata, and bring the edge of the coal desposits to the surface. 
In such a neighbourhood you may hope to find oil as well, and it 
is rumoured that oil has actually been found close to Batoum. 

Tiflis is nearly half way between the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
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about 1,500 feet above the sea at the edge of the long narrow 
plain which separates the Caucasian and Trans-Caucasian ranges. 
It is a fairly well-built city, of 100,000 inhabitants or more, and 
the houses, like those of Koutais, have a picturesque look on 
account of the carved wooden verandahs into which the windows of 
each floor look out. The city stretches along either bank of a 
torrential river the Kur, which rises in ‘the Anti-Caucasus not far 
from Kars. Southwards the city clambers up a steep hill crowned 
' with old walls and towers, beyond which again the hills rise 
steeply till you gain a lofty plateau which stretches for miles at a 
height of four or five thousand feet above the sea. On a hot day 
in summer you can leave Tiflis and gain this plateau in a drive of 
three hours. There you find yourself at once in a perfect climate, 
in a fresh air clear as crystal, and amidst scenery of indescribable 
grandeur and beauty, for in that latitude the vegetation is far 
richer than, for example, in the Alps, and the peaks which rise on 
all sides of you are equally high. 

There is little that is eastern about Tiflis, and, except in the 
Tartar quarter, the streets have a thoroughly European appear- 
ance. The inhabitants consist in about equal parts of Georgians, 
Armenians, and Tartars. Then there is the Russian garrison and 
the Russian administrative staff. The Georgians are the aristo- 
eracy of the city, which was in the past the capital of their kings. 
The traders, shopkeepers, lawyers, and medical men are largely 
Armenian, but many of the literati and professional men of the 
city are Germans; and I found that German was frequently spoken 
by the Armenian gentlemen whom I met, many of whom have 
been educated in German universities. It is to be hoped that the 
Government will soon establish a university at Tiflis for the 
Georgians and Armenians, who at present have to go as far as 
Moscow and Odessa for their education. I found that young men 
from the region of Ararat went as far as Petersburg in order to study 
medicine ; and the Armenians complained bitterly of having to 
cross the Caucasus, to lose their health and money in Moscow and 
Petersburg. 

Beyond Tiflis lies Elizabethpol, a town of considerable size, in 
the neighbourhood of which are copper mines, and farther along 
is the great oil city of Baku. These places I did not visit, but 
from what I heard in Tiflis I am sure that in this entire region 
there is a great field for remunerative investment of capital. So 
scarce is money that 10 per cent. is accounted as safe a rate of 
interest as would be 4 per cent. in England. A few great 
capitalists like the Rothschilds have established a bank in Baku, 
and acquired oil wells, and some of the Siemens family have 
copper mines near Elizabethpol ; but the mineral resources of this 
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part of the world are as yet little explored, and will some day bring 
great wealth to those who exploit them. The most simple manu- 
factured articles are at present brought from Moscow, when they 
could be produced very cheaply in Tiflis. Thus, although you can 
get lamp-black and oil for nothing, yet no one there makes 
printers’ ink, for which there is a good demand; and glass of all 
kinds is fabulously dear, and is brought over hundreds of miles of 
rocky roads across the Caucasus, when every convenience for 
making it, except capital, exists on the spot. Englishmen are 
probably slow to invest their money there because it is difficult to 
find trustworthy agents who can talk Russian; still, the Russian 
Government allows no one to repudiate, and is rather over than 
under-careful of the interests of capitalists. I expect that the 
New Imperial Bank of Persia, which is just now (September 
1889) being incorporated, will do its best business in lending money 
in Batoum and Baku. 

Requiring maps for my journey to Edschmiadzin and Kars I 
visited the Topographical Institution in Tiflis, where I met the 
courteous Russian officer who presides over it, and was able to buy, 
at a nominal cost, a good, clear survey, giving the country at five 
versts to aninch. I also saw a fever map of the entire Caucasus 
region, in which the malariousness of places was indicated by 
lighter or deeper shades of blue, and it was not encouraging to 
notice that Edschmiadzin, where we meant to reside for several 
weeks, was the most malarious spot in the whole country. A large 
staff is attached to this Topographical Institution, and they spend 
the summer in surveying and the winter in making maps. Colonel 
Kiihlberg, who speaks English, showed me a magnificent raised 
map, on the scale, I think, of a kilometer to an inch, of the Russian 
dominions in Asia Minor, and it was instructive to notice that 
although this map was made long before the last war it included 
the Pashalik of Kars, which then belonged to Turkey. He told 
me that they had made a survey of the province of Erzeroum, 
when they occupied it during the last war. If we put aside the 
survey of the Euphrates valley, and also the praiseworthy efforts 
of private explorers like Professor Kiepert, of Leipsic, and Professor 
Ramsay, of Aberdeen, we find that the only systematic survey of 
any part of Asia Minor which has ever been made has been made 
by the Russian Government. The Turks of themselves have never 
surveyed an inch. Could there be stronger evidence of the hopeless 
incapacity of the Sultan’s government. 

I shall not soon forget the kindness and hospitality which we 
met with from the Armenian residents at Tiflis. I had no claim 
upon them beyond a slender knowledge of their language and 
literature, yet they féted us as if we were royal personages. I ex- 
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perienced the same kind treatment at Edschmiadzin and Rostof-on- 
the-Don, through which I afterwards passed on my way from Tiflis 
to Moscow, and where, as I said above, a colony of Armenians was 
settled a long time back. After spending three weeks in Tiflis, we 
started for Edschmiadzin so soon as we heard that the pass over 
the mountains from the valley of the Kur into the basin of Ararat 
was clear of snow. The high road to Erivan, which we had to 
follow, does not start from Tiflis but from a station about forty 
miles eastwards. There we got a good enough carriage and three 
horses, and had a pleasant drive of about fifty miles to Diligean, 
where we managed to get a private room. Here the Tiflis road 
bifurcates into the roads to Erivan and Alexandrapol. Starting 
early next morning, we rose about 3,000 feet to a village, Semenovka, 
which occupies the highest part of the pass. Here, to our disgust, 
we found that our carriage had to return, for it was the business 
of another contractor to supply carriages over the rest of the road 
to Erivan, and other carriages there were none, so the postmaster 
—a very pleasant, well-educated Tartar—informed us; he had 
sent out his last the day before, and owing, as he supposed, to the 
badness of the road they had none of them returned. As it was 
snowing hard, we resolved to wait for a carriage, and had an 
opportunity of observing the piace we were in. It was a log-built 
village, over 7,000 feet above the sea, containing perhaps 300 
souls. These were Russian dissenters of the sect known as 
Molokani, fine, tall, light-complexioned, fair-haired women and 
men, whose solid frames and flaxen beards reminded us of the 
traditional Viking of the Norse Sagas. In our subsequent travels 
through Russia we found that this was the regular type of the 
Great Russians. I should call it almost a Scandinavian type, and 
a finer people than the Russian peasantry I have never seen, nor, so 
far as my observation goes, a cleaner and more comely. The 
Russian Government has planted these colonies of dissenters all 
along the passes and high roads of Armenia, so I passed through 
many of them in my travels, and I thought their white-washed 
cottages and gardens compared very favourably with the mud 
hovels in which live the natives of the country. We waited 
twenty-four hours at Semenovka, and then despairing of a carriage, 
set off in a springless cart for the next station. The road was two 
feet deep with slush, for the winter was just over, and the break up 
of the frost, which had been so severe as to snap in half all the 
granite mileposts for the next forty miles, had utterly demoralized 
the road. It was all that four and often six horses could do to 
drag at foot-pace our two selves, the driver, and our scanty 
luggage through the mud. The Russians have built a network 
of roads connecting the main centres of the province, and posting 
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is very cheap. You pay about two shillings each for the official 
permit to travel 100 miles. This entitles you to the use of the 
post-horses. Along the Erivan and Kars roads there are modest. 
buildings comprising two rooms, for use of travellers, with two or 
three wooden sofas in each room. If there are few travellers 
on the road you may get a room to yourself for a night, but 
not otherwise; and you are always liable to be invaded by those 
who are waiting for horses. The post-houses are clean, but you 
must take your own bed unless you want to sleep on the bare 
boards. You also do well to take your own provisions and 
washing and other utensils, for you can get nothing but a 
samovar of hot water with milk and eggs on the road, and 
sometimes fresh river fish. For each horse you pay three 
kopecks a verst, also every stage you give fifteen kopecks to 
the driver, and ten for greasing the wheels. The light, springless 
cart you get for nothing; for a springed carriage you pay 
at a very moderate rate. With the rouble at two shillings this 
is cheap travelling, for a verst is as far as a kilometre, and 
there are 100 kopecks to the rouble. At this rate, two people 
can post a distance of 100 miles with two horses for a sum of 
twenty-five shillings. 

Our road to the next station ran round the head of the lake of 
Sewan, a sheet of water as big as Windermere and 6,400 feet 
above the sea. About a mile and a half from the edge is an 
island, on which we could see the churches and buildings of the 
ancient Sewan wank or monastery. As early as the tenth 
century this was a home of Armenian culture, and there are 
preserved letters which passed early in the eleventh century 
between Sarkis or Sergius, the Abbot of Sewan, and Grigor 
Magistros, an accomplished Duke of Mesopotamia, in which are 
discussed all things from the trout in the lake—which are very 
famous—to the philosophy of Plato. In the summer it would 
make a glorious holiday to take a boat, with plenty of provi- 
sions and a tent, and make the tour of this lake. It runs up. 
eastwards into the country of the Albani, a race which adopted 
Christianity in the fourth century, and had an alphabet and 
Christian literature of their own,.all of which long ago disap- 
peared in the rising tide of Mahomedanism. We do not even 
know to-day what characters they employed; and perhaps the 
discovery of a manuscript in their language, or at least of a. 
page or two of it bound into a village church book, might be 
the prize of such a summer tour. 

We struggled painfully through the mud, and at sunrise on the 
fourth day came in sight of Mount Ararat from the hill-top. 
above Erivan. A more imposing sight I never saw than this huge: 
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snow-clad hump, with its attendant peaked gendarme at its side. 
‘Though the ranges on each side of it are 6,000 feet high, it seems 
to rise alone from the plain and looms so large as to absolutely 
annihilate the great level plain, thirty miles across, which 
separates you from it. Heavy snow-storms had raged over it for 
weeks, and the snow was lying to within 6,000 feet of sea-level. 
The summit is represented in the latest surveys to be nearly 
20,000 feet above the sea, so there were 14,000 feet of snow lying 
on it, and the shining mass seemed to rise and soar into the blue 
sky from beneath our very feet. 

Erivan is a well-built city with a broad, long street and big 
gardens. Here we had letters of introduction to an Armenian 
physician and to a schoolmaster, who were both very kind and 
attentive. We went over the Armenian school, a solid house with 
numerous good class-rooms built round a court-yard with a foun- 
tain in its midst. We saw the Tartar mosque with its picturesque 
court-yard, round which were the Mahomedan schools and 
Tartars lounging in the shade of the trees. It is but sixty years 
since Erivan belonged to Persia; and we visited the Sirdar’s 
forsaken palace, a tawdry, tumble-down place, adorned internally 
with a million facets of bad looking-glass and ill-executed frescoes 
of sensual-looking Persian princes. However, the outside facade 
was graceful, and the windows gave us a lovely view away over the 
rich gardens to the Ararats. 

From Erivan you drive over the plain twelve miles to Edsch- 
miadzin. This name signifies .“‘the only born descended,” 
descendit wnigenitus. Over the spot thus marked out by providence, 
the Armenians raised their shrines and churches fifteen centuries 
ago and more. The most common form of church in Armenia is a 
cross with a solid tower, which ends in a peaked gable, and rises at 
the point of intersection of the arms of the cross. Round churches, 
like an Italian baptistery, are also not uncommon, and you some- 
times meet with the basilica shape with apses and side aisles, but 
without transepts. Many fine old churches are scattered over 
Armenia, often in the most inaccessible positions and far from any 
dwelling. The country must have been rich and prosperous once, 
and have nourished a much larger population ; but centuries of bad 
government have depopulated and impoverished it. Now, under 
Russian rule, it is beginning to revive; and the monks of Edsch- 
miadzin are able to throw down their mud walls, and are building 
a magnificent edifice to accommodate the printing-presses they 
mean to set up. 

As I had my wife with me, and was going to stay several 
weeks, it was ‘not very convenient to live in the monastery ; yet it 
was difficult to find other quarters, for the two rooms or cells of the 
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dirty, noisy little pot-house in the midst of the public garden were 
hardly good enough to stable a donkey in, and the landlord was a 
churlish fellow who subsequently showed his annoyance with us 
for refusing his filthy accommodation by refusing, in his turn, to 
supply us with victuals, though we offered to pay anything he 
liked if he would cook and send us dinner daily to our rooms. We 
found the inns at Kars and Alexandrapol nearly as bad; at the 
former place simply execrable, and in both places extortionate. 
The difficulty of where we should lodge at Edschmiadzin was at 
last settled by a friend, M. Costanian, a teacher in the college, 
offering us his rooms while he and his wife went away for the 
three weeks’ vacation ; so we occupied his rooms for three weeks, 
and remained as his guests on his return for some time longer. I 
was surprised to meet with so accomplished a scholar as M. 
Costanian in this out-of-the-world place. He adds to the most 
thorough knowledge of the literature and antiquities of his own race 
a knowledge of Sanskrit, Zend, and of the classical languages. He 
had studied under Professor Petermann, the well-known Orientalist, 
and had now returned to this obscure corner of the world to teach 
his Armenian fellow-countrymen. 

Vagharshapad, the Armenian village which has grown up round 
the monastery, is a poor place consisting of mud-built houses. 
The chief building after the monastery is the college, a long, 
copper-roofed stone edifice, in which are educated about 200 
Armenian youths, who come from both Turkey and Russia. 
There is a fine library well stocked with books of reference, and 
the class-rooms are numerous and roomy. The students sleep in 
a@ spacious dormitory on the top storey of the building. The 
ancient church, built over the spot where the only born 
descended, is handsomely decorated with sacred pictures 
within and carved stone without, and stands in the middle 
of an ample court out of which open the cells of the monks. 
The library is a poor, low room, but contains some 4,000 manu- 
scripts. Beyond the monastery is a fine oblong cistern of stone, 
about 150 yards long and 100 broad, which was constructed by the 
late Catholicos Nerses. There extend round it pleasant avenues 
of acacias, and beyond it stretch ample woods, which in the hot 
weather afford a grateful shade. The first evening of our 
arrival we met little knots of German soldiers strolling hand-in- 
hand round the cistern, and singing lustily familiar folks-lieder. 
Doubtless it is the policy of the Russian Government to take the 
recruits raised in the Baltic provinces and station them thousands 
of miles away in Armenia. 

The plain of Ararat is here about 2,500 feet above the sea, and 
is very flat. In the summer it is entirely dried up by the heat, 
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and the dwellers in it have to remove with their flocks on to the 
spurs of the neighbouring mountains. In the month of May, 
when we were there, every day brought a tribe of them moving 
slowly along, with their children and their scanty tents bound on 
the backs of their cows. The Russian Government could not 
confer a greater benefit on the country than introduce a system of 
irrigation, to prevent this great rich plain from being burnt up and 
turned into a desert in the summer. At Edschmiadzin no water is 
then to be had, and the monks depend on gourds to quench their 
thirst. Yet there is a perennial and ample water supply at the 
bases of the hills a few miles away, and nothing is needed except 
a canal which would concentrate and convey the water now allowed 
to dribble away and vanish. 

From Edschmiadzin the plain slopes gradually upwards and 
westwards till you reach the great plateau in which lies 
Alexandrapol, a poorly built city of a few thousand inhabitants. 
Till the last war, when the Russians took Kars, it was the frontier 
fortress, and a garrison is still kept here. We experienced great 
kindness from General Doubelt, the commander of the place, who 
spoke English well and had spent some years in London. From 
Alexandrapol it is a drive of sixty miles to Kars, along an excel- 
lent road. The scenery on the way is very fine, the road winding 
through a long rocky gorge beside a great torrent and then 
emerging on a big plain, from which the great twin ranges of 
Ararat and Aregatz are ever in sight. A few versts before you 
reach Kars you enter a long winding defile, on each side of which 
the hills rise abruptly for several hundred feet, while a torrent 
roars along the bottom. Kars lies at the end of this defile, just 
where the high ground through which it pierces drops suddenly 
into a great plain, bounded afar off to the south-west by the hills 
towards Erzeroum. Just before it enters the plain the river winds 
so sharply as nearly to return on itself and isolate a lofty ridge, 
on the end and highest point of which is built the old citadel of 
Kars. In days before long-range guns were made this promontory 
of rock, 500 feet high, and only to be approached along an isthmus 
fifty feet wide, was an ideal fortress. This was the citadel which 
the English held in the Crimean war, and in his cabinet of curio- 
sities at Tiflis the Governor of the Caucasus reserves what he is 
proud to show as a triste souvenir pour les Anglais, the quill pen 
with which Colonel Williams signed the surrender of Kars. 

But the citadel of Kars is not the sort of place which military 
engineers would now-a-days select for a fortress, for it is com- 
manded from the opposite side of the gorge by cliffs which rise as 
high or higher than itself. On this opposite side the Russians 
have raised earth forts of the most improved type, and on several 
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surrounding eminences there are other modern forts, the whole 
constituting a complete system. I asked General Doubelt, of 
Alexandrapol, if Kars was not a very difficult place to fortify 
against modern long-range guns, and why the Russians had 
chosen it to be their frontier fortress? He admitted that such 
natural advantages as it has are of an antiquated type, and said 
that its selection was due probably not so much to scientific choice 
as to sentiment and tradition. It is a fortress which the Russians 
have twice besieged and twice captured from their hereditary 
enemies the Turks. This circumstance no doubt led them to stick 
to Kars, though it must have cost more to fortify in a modern 
manner than many another site. The town itself is a dreary 
collection of half-ruined hovels. All the Turkish inhabitants 
have left it, and their picturesque mosque is a military storehouse. 
There is a fine old Armenian church, but whole quarters of the 
town ruined in the last Russian bombardment have never been 
rebuilt. The barracks and military establishments alone wear an 
air of life and prosperity. For the rest, Kars is an entirely 
miserable and squalid locality, out of which after one night’s stay 
we were very glad to take to our carriage and steer for the 
historical ruins of Ani. 


F. C. ConyBEARE. 


THE LEPERS OF CRETE. 


Ir is necessary only to glance at the thirteenth:and fourteenth 
chapters of the Book of Leviticus to learn how serious a feature of 
old Jewish life was the plague of leprosy. These chapters are 
unpleasant, though perhaps instructive, reading. Those among us 
who are bald will learn from them that had they lived in Palestine 
at the time of the giving of the law, the mere falling off of their 
hair would have brought them under suspicion ; from which they 
could only have been relieved by a certificate of cleanness from the 
priests. 

Voltaire charges the Jews with wearing no linen, and makes the 
prevalence of leprosy among them a consequence of their neglect 
of shirts and dislike of cold water. But, on the other hand, he 
scoffs at them for the extravagance of their precautions against the 
disease, and is peculiarly merry over the injunction whereby this 
or that garment with ‘‘ a greenish or reddish”’ mark upon it, or a 
house the walls of which have “hollow strakes, greenish or 
reddish, which in sight are lower than the wall,” are sequestrated 
for seven days ere they can be pronounced by the priests defi- 
nitely clean or unclean. To us this is confessedly somewhat 
curious, though the precautionary measures are not so very dis- 
similar from those we ourselves adopt against our modern infec- 
tious diseases. According to the Jewish law, clothes from the 
wash with marks of iron-mould upon them ought to be put in 
quarantine, and in the rainy season half the houses of our island 
would come under condemnation for the damp and mouldy 
blotches with which they are then defiled by the weather. But 
whether or not the Jews wore shirts, and were or were not averse 
to washing, they at any rate ate no pork, the fat of which, in the 
opinion of many Orientals (including the Egyptians), contains the 
very seeds of leprosy. If the pig were really so unclean an animal, 
the British isles would by this time be but one great lazar 
house. ! 

Of all the countries of Europe, Crete is now-a-days out of 
question the most populous with lepers. It is a wonder this fact 
has not been brought forward by the Sultan’s enemies as yet 
another reason why he should be coerced to surrender the island 
to Greece. Under Christian rule, it might be said, there would 
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be an end to the scourge. But of course this is really absurd. 
Norway is not without lepers ; indeed, until within the last hundred 
years, Great Britain herself possessed a few members of the 
miserable community which half a millennium ago numbered, 
may be, its hundreds of members; and Greece has at this day 
about a hundred and fifty lepers who are registered as such, 
and doubtless many others who lead a vagrant life in defiance of 
the authorities. Of these Greek lepers, no fewer than 103 are 
males. The sexual proportions in Crete are but little more even, 
there being about 160 male lepers for every hundred females. 

It is almost impossible in a Turkish land to obtain true statistics. 
of any kind; one cannot, therefore, give the exact number of 
Cretan lepers. Smart stated 625 as the total number in 1851; 
Hjorth, in 1857, reckoned them at 600; but both investigators. 
admitted that there were many others who evaded official scrutiny 
and expulsion from society, and it is probable that there were 
then, as now, about a thousand lepers in all among a population of 
about 300,000. They may be even more numerous, for many lepers. 
in the early stage of the disease abandon their native place, and beg 
their way among the islands of the Archipelago until they have 
no strength left. Then they die; and whereas Crete ought to get 
what stigma the leper may confer upon it, the poor fellow’s death- 
place receives it instead. 

The influences that make a man a leper are more or less the 
same everywhere. It is due either to hereditary taint, systematic 
uncleanliness, inadequate or improper diet; and also contagion. 
A few years ago, the last of these causes would not have been 
admitted. Dr. Zaphiridis, of Heracleon in Crete, and medical 
officer for the “leprochorion,” or leper village of Heracleon, 
speaks of it as highly problematical. His evidence is very valuable. 
In the neighbourhood of this “‘leprochorion ”’ is a small suburb of 
healthy Cretans (about a hundred and eighty families), who, from 
their childhood, have been on terms of intimacy with the lepers. 
Yet they do not become lepers. This intimacy is such that lepers 
who have property readily find wives among their untainted 
neighbours; and though the children of such a marriage may fall 
into leprosy sooner or later, the mothers do not contract the 
disease. Leper women also marry untainted husbands. Sixty 
per cent. of the children of such a marriage are doomed to leprosy, 
whereas in the other case, where the father only is a leper, the 
proportion is but fifty per cent. It must, however, be observed 
that those who are not lepers have close intercourse only with 
those in the early stage of the disease. It is when the lepers 
become ulcerated that the danger (perhaps the assurance) of 
contagion begins, and then they are left to themselves. 
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Investigation in Crete shows very emphatically the force of 
heredity in leprosy. The lepers themselves evade cross-examina- 
tion about their parents and grandparents as much as possible, 
but their acquaintances are less reticent. Thus, we have an 
average of 50 or 60 per cent. as the proportion of leper children 
from leper fathers or mothers respectively. This, too, in spite of 
all the precautions that their own sad experience has taught the 
parents to apply for the protection of their children. Dr. Zaphiridis 
records a single instance of a child born with the marks of leprosy 
upon it and which, of course, quickly developed other indications 
of the disease. He also mentions the case of a boy of three whose 
parents, though not lepers, died at an early age, presumably 
scrofulous ; and of another boy of four, of healthy parents, but 
whose mother had several leper relations. These are cases of 
quite exceptionally early development. An analysis of the history of 
the disease in 197 patients shows that but3 of them became lepers 
before the age of five, 13 between five and ten, 68 between ten and 
twenty, 52 between twenty and thirty, 45 between thirty and 
forty, 138 between forty and fifty, and 3 between fifty and sixty. 
In Norway, also, the period from ten to twenty appears to be the 
most dangerous for those with a predisposition to become lepers. 
Further analysis of the nature of the leprosy of these 197 Cretans 
shows that 63 men and 11 women suffered from tuberculous leprosy, 
46 men and 45 women from the anesthetic form, and 18 men and 
14 women from mixed forms of the disease. 

If uncleanness be the chief factor in the generation or promotion 
of leprosy, one may well understand why there are so many lepers 
in Crete. The science of hygiene is not studied in the East as 
with us. The traveller who stays but a day in any of the large 
Cretan villages will not soon forget his experience of the prevalent 
filthiness. There is a reek of ordure in the air that tells very 
decisively how sanitary arrangements are totally neglected; and 
this in spite of a clear stream of water from the mountains running 
down the streets, and the sweet perfume of the blossom of orange 
and lemon trees in the gardens. The houses are, as a rule, clean 
enough outside, but they are of the whited-sepulchre order of 
things. Within, if the building be of but one storey, the floor is the 
native ground. During the rains, therefore, when the soil is 
saturated, and the urban sewage is absorbed by the earth as if it 
were a sponge, foul exhalations poison the houses. Fevers are the 
certain consequence; and constitutions weakened by successive 
attacks of fever or with a scrofulous tendency are, it may be 
imagined, well prepared for the insidious approach of leprosy also. 
The disease is very rare in the large towns, in Greece as in Crete. 
That may be, in a measure, explained by the greater regard for 
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cleanliness in the public places, by the paved streets, and by the 
necessity there of some more enlightened way of disposing of the 
sewage. 

The country Cretans are as reckless in their diet as about the 
condition of their houses and the surroundings. They are not 
gluttons; the Christians among them conform strictly to the 
fasts of the Greek Church, which forbid them to eat meat on 
about two hundred days in the year, but they are fond of the 
very things which tend to foster leprosy. As good Christians, 
they consume an immense quantity of salt fish, which journeys to 
their island from the north seas, after divers transhipments which 
do not improve it as an article of food. Crete being so productive 
in olive trees (in 1883 the island exported 19,500 tons of olive oil, 
worth no less than £567,000), oil is so plentiful that they use it 
in excess. Their passion for pork, especially in the form of 
sausages of an inferior kind, which they eat summer and winter 
alike, is perhaps the crowning evil. In certain parts of Greece, 
where the oil is of good quality, there are no lepers; in the 
contrary case, lepers are common. This applies also to Crete, 
where the processes of crushing and refining the oil are very primi- 
tive. The country Cretans cook almost everything in oil, they 
even add oil to the milk of a rice pudding; but, as if in defiance 
of absolute rules about this disease, we find a certain village high 
up on the slopes of Mount Ida peopled entirely by shepherds 
who live on the produce of their flocks and use oil but scantily, 
and who nevertheless suffer much from leprosy. It seems doubtful 
whether wine is in any degree a deterrent or a provocant of the 
disease. The Cretan Christian men are, upon the whole, rather 
bibulous; but not so the women. Further, the men lead more 
active lives, in times of insurrection have more to harass them, and, 
generally speaking, incur more risks than the women. This may 
account for the greater number of male than female lepers. The 
Moslem Cretans suffer much less from the disease than their 
Christian compatriots. They certainly consume plenty of oil; but 
they are cleaner in personal matters, they abhor pork, and they 
eat less salt fish. In one district, however, that of Monophatsi, 
Mohammedan lepers are somewhat common; but the Moslems of 
this community are notorious for their loose observance of 
the injunctions of the Koran, and their indifference in diet and 
cleanliness fairly explains why they suffer. 

We have applied the word “ patients” to the lepers of Crete. In 
their case the word indicates them as suffering men and women, 
not as persons under constant medical treatment. Indeed, the 
current belief that the leper is incurable seems to exempt them 
from the need of such attentions. It is supposed that the disease 
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may be retarded slightly by arsenical treatment, sulphur baths, 
and “ a rigorous application of the rules of health” ; but even this 
is not certain. There are no leper hospitals in the island. At one 
time there was talk of segregating all the lepers upon one of the 
adjacent islets; but, as might have been expected, so active a. 
measure has eventuated in nothing. Indeed, for the sake of the 
lepers themselves, one may be glad of it. The community at large 
might benefit; there would be less opportunity for the spread or 
even continuance of the disease, but the miserable victims would 
be deprived of the measure of entertainment which, as spectators 
of the lives of others, they certainly still obtain. They would 
have nothing to occupy them except the recollection of their own 
misery. They might even sink to the degree of torpor and de- 
gradation that seem to characterize the lepers of Robben Island. 
As it is, however, the person whom the municipal or provincial 
doctor certifies to be a leper, though he is at once compelled to 
leave his home and join the other lepers of the nearest ‘‘ lepro- 
chorion,” continues to have a certain spectacular interest in life. 
The “leprochorion” is close to the gates of the city. There is. 
constant passing to and fro in front of his little white house of a 
single room. Nor is he shunned altogether by his earlier friends 
and acquaintance, though he is separated from them. If he had 
property before his exile, his sentence as a leper does not deprive 
him of it. His estate is administered for him by others, who. 
are responsible to him for the returns. If, on the other hand, he 
is indigent, the public treasury allots him a loaf of bread daily as 
long as he lives, and the alms he receives from wayfarers enables 
him to supplement this allowance with some of the minor luxuries. 
of life. There is less of the apathy of despair in a Cretan leper 
village than one would suppose. The lepers themselves realise that. 
they have the sympathy of their fellow-creatures. 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 


‘ MORALS AND MANNERS IN RICHARDSON. 


Tue fashion of this world passeth away. Only a hundred and 
forty years ago, a group of ladies, chiefly young girls just grown 
up, might have been found seated in the summer-house of a large 
garden at North End, Hammersmith, working or drawing, and 
listening eagerly to a stout old gentleman who was reading to 
them from a manuscript. The ladies were Miss Mulso (afterwards 
Mrs. Chapone), Miss Highmore, Miss Fielding, and several others ; 
the old gentleman was Richardson, the book was Clarissa. No 
one will dispute the severe propriety of any of these ladies, yet the 
far laxer standard which regulates the conduct of their great- 
grand-daughters forbids Clarissa even to be taken by them from 
the library book-shelf, much less to be positively read aloud, 
unexpurgated, in full family conclave. 

And we need not go back as far as the last century to note the 
change of fashion in the matter of ladies’ reading. A friend of my 
own, Miss Catherine Winkworth, told me that when she was about 
fifteen and had exhausted all the books within her reach, she at 
last appealed to her step-mother to help her to find something to 
read. The lady gave her Clarissa, which the girl took eagerly and 
devoured for some time. At last she became vaguely uneasy, and 
finally went to Mrs. Winkworth and said, “I don’t think you can 
have meant to give me this.”’ Mrs. Winkworth took it, and turned 
it over. ‘‘ Good heavens, no; you certainly mustn’t read that! 
Yet I read it when I was a girl, and nobody thought any harm.” 
And though people are as much shocked now to hear that a lady 
has read Pamela and Clarissa as Doctor Johnson was by Hannah 
More’s study of Tom Jones, yet the books that formed the interest 
and delight of our grandmothers cannot be wholly improper food 
for such of their descendants as have reached years of discretion. 
Therefore I, whose teens have long been a matter of history, may 
sit down to record the impressions made on me by Richardson’s 
novels. A, 

Critics like Lord Chesterfield and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
have justly complained that Richardson displays throughout a 
deplorable ignorance of the manners of good society. The re- 
proach is true, but the blame lies not in Richardson’s want of 
knowledge of what he never had the opportunity of acquiring, but 
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in the fact that he did not confine his stories to the condition of 
life of which his personal experience qualified him to speak. 

All his life, Richardson was conscious that Temple Bar signified 
something more than the place where traitors’ heads were exposed 
to view. It was the dividing line between the drones and the bees, 
between the hard-working, plain-living citizens who made a liveli- 
hood amongst the dusty courts of the City and the brilliant fops 
that fluttered through their day in Hyde Park or in the Mall. 
Till the age of fifty, when he produced his first book, Richardson 
was nothing more than a printer and publisher in Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street. He came of a family of ‘‘ middling note,” and 
his father, a joiner by trade, migrated from Surrey into Derby- 
shire, where, in 1689, his son Samuel was born. The boy’s love of 
moralizing and of correcting his elders—when only eleven, he wrote 
to an elderly widow lady to reprove her for spreading scandal—no 
doubt suggested his fitness for the Church. But in the Richardson 
family children were ever more plentiful than money, and after 
some years of life at home, when his leisure hours were spent in 
writing love-letters for illiterate serving maids, he was bound 
apprentice to a London printer. Things prospered with him. He 
married his master’s daughter, and had several “ pretty prattlers,”’ 
as he calls them, most of whom died in infancy; he wedded for 
his second wife a virtuous lady and excellent housekeeper, by 
whom he had many more prattlers, of whom only four daughters 
survived. As time went on he took a country house at North 
End, Hammersmith, now occupied by Mr. Burne Jones, where all 
his novels were written, and in 1754 he moved to another house in 
Parsons Green, where he lived, surrounded by his friends, till his 
death in 1761. 

Richardson had more than all the virtues of his class, and many 
of its defects. He was liberal, kindly, hard-working, and hospit- 
able. He was sufficiently practical and long-suffering in his 
charity as to allow two friends, both of whom were dangerously ill, 
to come to die in his house within a short time of each other. 
But he was also fussy, vain, jealous, and intensely occupied with 
himself and his own performances. Richardson was entirely of the 
opinion of the valet in Le Parisien: “ J’aime la province ; je m’y 
sens supérieur.” 

He could not exist in a society where he was not the object of 
everyone’s admiration. He belonged to a clique which detested 
Fielding, and he himself never forgave Fielding for writing Joseph 
Andrews. This was perhaps natural, but all his criticisms on that 
gentleman are more marked by spite than truth. With the 
exception of an occasional letter to Aaron Hill (the enemy of 
Pope), Young, of the Night Thoughts, Colley Cibber, and a few 
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others, Richardson’s friends and correspondents were women, 
though Dr. Johnson, who notwithstanding his roughness had a 
strong sentimental side, was a warm admirer of his books. Still 
women, and especially young women, were his constant com- 
panions; they stayed in his house, sat about with him in his 
garden, and were even consulted in moments of doubt as to the’ 
literary treatment of some point of vital importance. It often 
happened that his correspondents were personally unknown to 
him, as was the case with Lady Bradshaigh, who lived far away 
in Lancashire, and had the temerity to invent another ending for 
Clarissa, and with Madame Klopstock, who wrote from Germany to 
thank him for having given us the history of a ‘“‘ manly Clarissa.” 
This is her way of describing Sir Charles Grandison. 

It is only by the consideration of these facts that we understand 
how it happened that Richardson’s novels have such a feminine 
air about them, and that his women are so infinitely more life- 
like than his men. It is no wonder that he is said by Miss 
Collier to be the only champion and defender of her sex. He 
knows women to the core of their hearts, but he only knows the out- 
side of men, and—Sir Charles Grandison excepted—uses them as 
foils for the virtues of their sisters. Yet notwithstanding this 
grave blemish, the roll of his admirers contains a list of names 
such as any man might be proud of. Johnson considered him “as 
superior to Fielding in talents as he was in virtue,” though adding 
that he must be read for sentiment only, as “‘if you studied him 
for the plot, your impatience would be so much fretted you would 
hang yourself.” The Doctor was, however, by no means blind to 
his friend’s deficiencies. He told Mrs. Piozzi that Richardson 
had seen little and read little, and that ‘‘ he was not contented to 
sail quietly down the stream of reputation without longing to taste 
the froth from every stroke of the oar.” Alfred de Musset calls 
Clarissa ‘‘le premier roman du monde.” Rousseau gushed over 
it, Diderot praised it, the Abbe Prévost admired and shortened it. 
Sir James Mackintosh declares it to be the finest work of fiction 
in any language, Macaulay was eager in his admiration, and even 
Chesterfield pronounced that Richardson ‘“ never mistakes nature, 
and shows great skill both in painting and interesting the human 
heart.”” Contemporary laurels of a humbler sort were not lack- 
ing. One Mr. Chetwynd writes that if all other books were burnt, 
Pamela ought to be preserved next to the Bible ; a little boy of six 
or seven (Harry Campbell) devours it surreptitiously, and Mr. Lobb 
confides to Richardson that as soon as his son could read he should 
give him Pamela to teach him virtue. M. Daudet dedicated Sapho 
to his sons for the same purpose. One would be inclined to pity 
Master Lobb for the hours of tedium awaiting him, were it not 
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for the striking testimony of Master Harry Campbell that in the 
matter of boys also the fashion of the world is no longer what 
it was. 

It has been necessary to dwell at some length on the circum- 
stances of Richardson’s life and position, in order properly to 
understand how his books came to be what they were; and it may 
now be interesting to point out some of the mistakes into which 
he fell, when he attributed the manners of his own class to that 
of the class above him. Chesterfield complains that ‘‘ whenever he 
goes ultra crepidam into high life, he grossly mistakes the modes ”’ ; 
while Lady Mary Wortley Montagu is indignant at the bare idea 
that it was the custom among ladies of ton to allow themselves to 
be saluted by their male cousins, and even by strangers. 

What must strike every reader of Richardson is the strange 
independence of his well-born young ladies. No American heiress 
of our own day could be more entirely mistress of her money 
than are Clarissa, Emily Jervois, and Miss Byron. For example, 
Emily Jervois, Sir Charles Grandison’s ward, has at the age 
of fourteen a carriage of her own, in which she drives about 
shopping attended only by her maid. Her fortune of £50,000 is 
in Sir Charles’ keeping, but she appears to have any amount of 
money at her disposal. In one passage a casual mention is made 
of her going out shopping with 130 guineas in her pocket, and in 
another she talks quite calmly of presenting a carriage and pair 
to her abandoned mother. More than this, she even borrows fifty 
guineas from Miss Grandison for the same purpose, without much 
surprising anyone. Indeed, singular to relate, all the young ladies 
seem in their own way to be as wealthy and as free as their 
brothers and lovers. Clarissa at eighteen is left complete mistress 
of the property bequeathed to her by her grandfather, and acts as 
her own steward, making periodical visits to her estate in order to 
look over accounts and regulate her affairs. Before this time, I 
suppose on her being considered grown up, a large parlour at her 
other home was separated into two, for herself and her sister 
Arabella ‘‘ to receive each her visitors at her pleasure.” This is 
an amount of liberty that even the best disciplined of mothers 
would be slow to concede on our side of the Atlantic now. 
Clarissa also is in possession of her money, and the dividends are 
paid to her. When her maid is dismissed by her indignant parents 
for being too obedient to her mistress’s commands, Clarissa says 
that instead of the £4 which she owes her for six months’ service 
(wages were low in those days) she gave the girl ten guineas ; and 
when she is reluctantly driven to seek Lovelace’s protection, she 
finds she has only seven guineas and a half in her pocket, having 
left fifty guineas behind in her escritoire. 
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It is amusing to notice how this sum of fifty guineas tickles 
Richardson’s fancy. It is always turning up in somebody’s pocket. 
Miss Howe more than once offers it to Clarissa, Miss Grandison 
lends it to Emily—it is like the conventional purse of gold in the 
Arabian Nights. Thatis one of the pleasant things about Richard- 
son. Everybody is so wealthy, and guineas are as common as 
green leaves. Lovelace seems to us (as no doubt he did to himself) 
an absolute pauper with only £2,000 a year. On the very few 
occasions on which the people are not spoken of as rich, they have 
everything that money can buy; and as for the young ladies’ 
clothes—it is idle, after reading Richardson, to talk of modern 
extravagance. But as here our author was probably not drawing on 
his own imagination, but on known facts, we will speak of this later. 

Another peculiarity is the personal freedom with which Richard- 
son endows his fashionable maidens. Not content with receiving 
their visitors at home, they pay visits abroad, as Miss Byron dis- 
covers the morning after her arrival in London when Miss Alles- 
tree and the two Misses Bramber make their compliments to Mrs. 
Reeves, attended only by two gentlemen. Even the highly decorous 
Sir Charles Grandison suggests that his sister, aged twenty-five, 
should spend some time in his house in Essex with no companion 
save her libertine cousin Everard. That Richardson had strong 
convictions in advance of his age (and his practice) as to the 
liberty to be allowed to women, is very plain, from a scene which 
he once wrote recording the magnificent offers of a gentleman to 
his daughter, on condition that she would abandon the man on 
whom her heart was set. The father expressly stipulates that she 
is to have absolute independence, her allowance is to be doubled, a 
carriage and footman are to be at her own disposal, and she is to 
pay and receive her own visits without control from anyone. Few 
young ladies could resist so splendid a bribe, but as far as I 
remember this damsel rejected it with scorn. 

The use of Christian names is likewise very interesting to the 
student of Richardson. The most casual acquaintance appears to be 
sufficient to warrant both gentlemen and ladies in addressing each 
other (when unmarried) by their “ petits noms,” usually prefixed 
by the endearing epithet ‘‘ my,” but marriage, or even betrothal, 
necessitates a return to the more formal style. They also feel 
unbounded delight in adopting each other formally as brother and 
sister, uncle and niece, 

“Shall I not, Madam,” says Sir Charles Grandison to Miss 
Byron the day after he has rescued her from Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, 
*‘ shall I not, Madam, present my Charlotte to you as a sister ? 
And will you not permit me to claim as a brother under that 
relation ? Our Miss Byron’s Christian name, Mr. Reeves ?” 
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‘** Harriet, Sir.” 

“My sister Harriet receive and acknowledge your Charlotte. 
My Charlotte.” 

It reads like the Church Catechism or Mr. Pecksniff, but this. 
same extraordinary being who is in such a hurry to break through 
the ordinary rules of conventionality, addresses the same young 
lady after he is engaged to her as “‘ Infinitely obliging Miss Byron.”’ 

Many more instances might be given in which Richardson has 
credited his ‘‘ people of condition’’ with manners which, if he did 
not invent them for the occasion, belonged to his own class; but 
one more example will suffice. 

Nothing is more misplaced in the whole of the novels than the 
view Richardson takes of duelling, which was then as much a. 
matter of course as fights among schoolboys are or should be. Is 
it conceivable that Mr. B. would have been covered with confusion 
when Lady Davers reproached him with the two duels he had 
fought? Why, he would have gloried in the fact, and swaggered 
about it. And it is an outrage on human nature to allow Lovelace 
to be accepted in society after his conduct to Clarissa was a matter 
of notoriety ; an outrage that he should dance with honest young 
ladies, and turn off smilingly the indignation of Miss Howe, who 
finally gives him a slap on the face with her fan. Every woman 
will thank her for it, as no man was found for long with heart 
enough to resent his wickedness by running him through the body. 
Such a state of things was impossible, and Richardson ought to 
have known it. 

Having discussed and set aside these anomalies, there still 
remains much that is interesting in Richardson’s description of 
manners, when we catch sight of those that were not confined to 
one class only but were the common property of all. Views of educa- 
tion in those days differed radically in many ways from ours, and in 
nothing more than in the warnings given to girls of the perils that 
might beset their sex. That ‘‘ worthy ancient,” Miss Byron’s 
grandmother, was accustomed to fortify the girl’s mind by tales of 
dangers to virtue not always escaped. Now-a-days it is considered 
better to be silent on such subjects, possibly because, as we have 
no Sedan chairmen to suborn, the dangers of abduction are con- 
siderably less and young ladies grow up as far as may be ignorant 
of these matters. It was the habit of speaking about such things 
that made it possible for young women to read and discuss Pamela 
and Clarissa. It was not that they were less modest than we, but 
that the arms put into their hands were different from ours, 
that is all. 

It is a common belief that religion in the eighteenth century was 
at a very low ebb, and that the Church services were shuffled over 
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as hastily and as seldom as possible. It is pleasant to find, from 
the evidence of Richardson, that this was by no means the case; 
that all chaplains were not Sampsons (Harry Warrington’s friend, 
not the Dominie), nor Trullibers, and that not only were prayers 
said in the churches, but that some people, at any rate, made 
use of their opportunities and went to hear them. During the 
few last weeks of Clarissa’s sad life, when she was lodging at 
the glover’s in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, the poor girl 
went out daily to one or other of three churches which had 
daily prayers. At Lincoln’s Inn Chapel service was held both 
at 11 and 5; at St. Dunstan’s (where she attended as long as 
her strength would hold out) it took place at 7; and in another 
church in Covent Garden at 6 a.m. 

According to Richardson, everyone rose very early in those 
days, and were content with uncommonly little sleep. They all 
ate and drank a good deal, as we knew before. Breakfast was 
usually about half-past eight, and between dinner and supper 
their pangs were assuaged by “afternoon tea,” as Mrs. Har- 
lowe expressly calls it. As I have said, the young ladies spent 
immense sums on their clothes, and, of course, wore much richer 
materials than (until lately) were considered.in our day good taste 
among unmarried girls. The hints about Clarissa’s trousseau were 
doubtless furnished to Richardson by his female coterie, his petti- 
coaterie, and very curious the description is. Her mother tells her 
that if she will marry Mr. Solmes, her father intends her six suits 
(three of them dressed suits) at his own expense. ‘ You have,” 
she goes on to say, “‘an entire new suit, and one besides, which I 
think you never wore but twice. As the new suit is rich, if you 
choose to make that one of the six, your father will present you a 
hundred guineas in lieu of it.” ‘‘Here’s richness!” as Mr. Squeers 
exclaimed when he tasted the boys’ milk and water. But though 
these offers were rejected by Clarissa, together with Mr. Solmes, 
her own supply of ordinary clothes must have been very handsome, 
for she not only lives on the sale of them (they were sent to her 
insultingly by her family) when she escaped from Lovelace’s 
clutches, but in her will left part of the remainder to her cousin, 
Miss Hervey. The bequest consisted of her ‘‘ best Mechlin and 
Brussels lace head-dresses, and a petticoat of flowered silver,” Cla- 
rissa’s own work. Young ladies of that date were always expected 
to be in full dress, and the habit was not without its advantages. 
Even a Lovelace could be impressed by it, and he observes to his 
friend Belford, when speaking of Clarissa, unapproachable even 
in her deepest misery, that ‘full dress creates dignity, augments 
consciousness, and compels distance.” These words are not with- 
out their significance during the present reign of tea-gowns. 
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Stays play an immense part in female attire, and Richardson is 
never weary of calling our attention to them. Hoops were likewise 


so vast that Harriet’s country cousins were forced ‘‘to toss 


theirs over their shoulders,’ to make room for Sir Charles Grandi- 
son to sit between them; and that avatar of propriety does not 
appear shocked at the revelation thus made. People exchanged 
friendly bows in church—all Richardson’s characters are most 
strict in going to church—and during the marriage service it was 
the custom for the bride and bridegroom to bow their vows, instead 
of speaking them. The bride was not escorted by her “ next 
friend”’ up the church, but was led by the bridegroom, unless, like 
Sir Charles, he was sufficiently polite to prefer an elderly relative ; 
and after the ceremony, the happy pair were expected to entertain 
their acquaintances for the remainder of the day and most of the 
night. Weddings are fatiguing enough to the people most con- 
cerned, even when restricted to the church service and an afternoon 
reception afterwards ; but when it was necessary for the bride to 
be shown to her friends before she went to church, and then to 
amuse them for at least twelve hours afterwards, one only wonders 
people got married at all. But society, from the earliest ages, has 
ever made marriage an appalling ordeal. 

Readers both of Richardson and Fielding must be struck with 
the immense difference between the two novelists in their way of 
considering the poor. Harry Fielding, the man whom Richardson 
pronounced to be without heart, “‘ with all his parade of pretence 
to virtuous and humane affections,” is greatly troubled by the 
poverty and degradation around him. He cannot forget it and 
put it on one side. It haunts him incessantly, and he even com- 
posed a scheme for the remedy of the most crying evils, which, if 
it never became law, at least shows that he was practical in his 
sympathy. Richardson, on the contrary, leads his kindly if 
self-absorbed life wholly untouched by any painful problems. The 
few poor people who are introduced into his pages serve merely as 
frames, the better to set off the charity of a Pamela or a Clarissa ; 
they were necessary objects in the landscape of the perfect 
woman, that was all. 

Richardson’s views about the inferior classes are altogether so 
singular that one would think that he, like Marie Antoinette, had 
never crossed the path of any but the well todo. In an age when 
even country gentlemen were often shy of exhibiting their exceed- 
ingly rude penmanship, Richardson’s servants, whether grooms, 
waiting-maids, butlers, or whatever else they might be, are as 
capable as their mistresses of writing lengthy letters to express 
their feelings; yet, most inconsistently, he makes Lord Davers’ 
nephew write a letter to Pamela which is not only abominably ill- 
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spelt, but abounding in bad grammar, “‘ that there Polly” being a 
phrase that occurs twice in the same document. And he is not 
content with making his servants write on every opportunity, they 
are likewise great readers; but it is too much to ask one to believe 
that a cook in such a house as Mrs. Sinclair’s in Dover Street 
should sit up in bed devouring the History of Dorastius and Faunia 
till she sets the house on fire. Incidents such as this detract from 
the feeling of reality which Richardson has been at such pains to 
inspire in his readers. 

Finally, it is amusing when one reflects on the plethora of new 
titles under which we have been lately suffering, to find Mr. B., a 
hundred and forty years ago, discussing his claims to a baronetcy 
or even a peerage. ‘‘ Knighthood,” he says, “‘ was disdained even by 
City men, as it had been bestowed so freely, and they all insisted on 
being created baronets.” So, partly on this account, and partly 
owing to the persuasions of Pamela, Mr. B. lays aside the tempting 
thought, and resolves to make himself happy with the honours 
that his ancestors have handed down to him. 

So much for the personality of Richardson, as displayed in his 
novels. We now come to the novels themselves. It is not neces- 
sary to give a sketch of any of the plots, because everyone is 
sufficiently acquainted with the outlines of all three to be able to 
understand the essential allusions. I suppose everyone is like- 
wise aware that they are all written in letters, a method of story- 
telling which is especially cumbersome. Of course it is absurd to 
quarrel with Richardson on account of the artificiality which the 
letter-writing form engenders. It is no worse in this respect than 
a play or an opera, or even a fictitious autobiography ; but a novel 
related in this manner requires to be managed with great art, and 
Richardson has not managed it well. He is unnecessarily prolix 
in causing his characters constantly to repeat the same incident. 
It is the method of The Ring and the Book, and spins out a tale to 
greatlength. The object of this repetition is to make the narrative 
appear more natural, but when the occurrence has already been 
minutely told, the reader revolts against hearing it all repeated. 
Besides this, it is apparently usual for someone to take copies of 
the letters, and it often happens that the writers demand their 
letters back to display to their admiring friends. Then, too, the 
letters are frequently read aloud to the assembled family (in Sir 
Charles Grandison this is invariably the case), and their comments 
are repeated to the writer, so that altogether there is ample 
opportunity for gossip and vanity. Worse than all, the neces- 
sities of the story demand that these refined and delicate girls 
should perpetually record things which no woman could ever 
put on paper, and this creates a prejudice against them which 
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no amount of eulogies on their beautiful dignity can ever 
destroy. 

The self-consciousness that was Richardson’s bane in private 
life mars also the interest of his novels. His characters are per- 
petually occupied with their own affairs. They are eternally 
admiring each other. They are never tired of protesting the 
excellence of their own motives, never wearied of hearing Aris- 
tides called the Just. With regard to Clarissa, the admiration is 
well founded and its expression is somewhat chastened, so we 
can bear it; but when it is a question of Mr. B. or Sir Charles 
Grandison, the admirers are so servile, and the admired so 
odious, that I, for my part, am lashed into an absolute frenzy 
of annoyance. 

The earliest of Richardson’s novels in point of time was Pamela, 
which was written in three months, in the winter of 1739-40. 
He says it is taken literally from a true story related to him by 
a gentleman, and that the events happened exactly as described 
in the novel. The real hero’s name was even Mr. B., and if he 
was not so bad a man as his prototype (which would be difficult) 
I sincerely pity his feelings at being handed down to posterity in 
such a guise. 

The attitude accepted by Richardson as being the natural one 
of all men of fashion towards defenceless women is indicated by 
Harriet Byron in a letter to Lucy Selby. ‘‘Men, many men,” 
she writes, “‘ are to be looked upon as savages, as wild beasts of 
the desert ; and a single and independent woman they hunt after 
as their proper prey.” In Mr. B.’s persecution of Pamela we 
have all the particulars of this hunt, related with the utmost 
minuteness. Richardson, of course, intended it to be both an 
encouragement and a warning to girls that were exposed to temp- 
tation, and considered it a very solemn and weighty production. 
Personally, I fear I should seldom agree with the worthy book- 
seller in my estimate of anything, and I can only say that I have 
read Pamela twice through, and that it caused me more genuine 
amusement and solitary fits of laughter than any other book I know. 
There is a point at which want of humour becomes humorous, 
and surely nothing funnier ever was written than Pamela’s para- 
phrase of the paraphrase of the 137th Psalm. She herself some- 
where calls her own attempts at poetry “ sad poor stuff,” and few 
people will disagree with her. 


My joys and hopes all overthrown, 
My heart-strings almost broke ; 
Unfit my mind for melody, 
Much more to bear a joke. 
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Remember, Lord, this Mrs. Jewkes, 
When, with a mighty sound, 

She cries, Down with her chastity, 
Down to the very ground, 


Everyone in the book is in a false position from beginning to 
end, and behaves in a truly astonishing manner. Pamela, who, 
like all Richardson’s heroines, is the incarnation of all the virtues 
and all the graces, was the child of ‘‘poor but honest parents,” who 
had come down in the world. After her father, Goodman 
Andrews, had failed in his efforts to keep a school, Pamela was 
adopted at the age of eleven by a lady, who had her carefully in- 
structed in every kind of accomplishment, with the view of 
bringing her up as a waiting-woman and companion. This was 
a position frequently held in those days by girls whose birth was 
much superior to Pamela’s. Mr. B., her benefactress’s son, who, 
like Lovelace and Sir Charles Grandison, was twenty-six when the 
story opens, began to form schemes against Pamela when she was 
only thirteen, and on his mother’s death, two years later, at once 
proceeded to carry them out. Pamela speedily became alarmed 
and informed her parents, and her father writes to her, in a 
terrible state of anxiety, entreating her to be prudent but never 
once suggesting—at least, it is a long while before he does—that 
she should come home and place herself in safety. Indeed, 
nothing is more curious in the whole of Richardson than the 
view he takes of the duties of servants to their employers. As to 
the fact that they are free to go or stay, it does not enter into his 
head. Occasionally their master turns them away, but, if not, 
they submit passively to any sort of treatment. Even Pamela, 
who shows at first a shade more spirit than the rest, only begs 
humbly to be allowed to go to her parents, and both they and 
she acquiesce quietly in Mr. B.’s refusal of the offer made by his 
sister, Lady Davers, to take Pamela for her own waiting-maid, just 
as if the girl were a slave. 

However, granting, as one must do for the purposes of the story, 
that Pamela is forced to stay under Mr. B.’s roof, she shows all 
the caution and dignity that are possible under the circumstances : 
much more, indeed, than she displays a few weeks later, when she 
begins to hope that Mr. B. will make her his wife. A remark of 
Mr. B.’s chancing to come to her ears, that ‘‘if she were a lady 
of birth he would marry her to-morrow,” she observes with perfect 
truth and good feeling, ‘“ that if she were, and he had offered to 
be rude first, as he had to her, she didn’t know if she would have 
him, for,” she goes on to say, ‘‘ she that can bear an insult of that 
kind, I should not think worthy to be a gentleman’s wife, any more 
than he would be a gentleman who would offer it.” This is very 
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different language from that which she holds when the brilliant 
prospect of becoming Mrs. B. and the mistress of two estates really 
opens out before her. Richardson would have us believe that she 
had felt all along for Mr. B. the “ preferable inclination” which was 
all that virtuous people in those days allowed themselves. But 
why should she? For his own ends he had maligned her to his 
mother (though without much effect) two years before, and since 
she had been thrown on her own resources she had never been 
blind to his real character. He had shown himself mean, deceit- 
ful, unscrupulous, cowardly, base in every kind of way, and, what is 
more, Pamela knew it. He would never have married her if 
he could have helped it, and Pamela knew that too; therefore, 
there is something degrading and revolting in the abject servility 
with which both she and her parents regard him after she is once 
his wife. ‘‘ The dear gentleman” and “ the dear obliger” are for 
ever in their mouths, and the whole family sing a perpetual pean 
over his goodness. The want of moral dignity which, except in the 
case of Clarissa, is so marked a characteristic of Richardson, first 
shows itself in the conduct of Pamela and her father at this junc- 
ture ; and still worse is to come, in her civil treatment of Mrs. 
Jewkes, Mr. B.’s Lincolnshire housekeeper, who had done every- 
thing in her power to compass Pamela’s ruin besides bodily ill 
using the poor prisoner. Blows and deprivation might have been 
forgiven, but abominable words and yet more abominable deeds 
should have been burned into the memory of any honest woman. 
Some of Richardson’s own friends pointed out to him that he 
was lowering his heroine by making her continue to keep Mrs. 
Jewkes in her service, but he defended it on the ground that 
Mr. B. had made Mrs. Jewkes pardon his earliest request to 
Pamela, alleging that the housekeeper had only acted as a 
faithful servant in obeying his directions. Of course the humilia- 
tion was nothing more than the woman who married Mr. B. 
would have to expect, and no one who had been born a lady 
could possibly have submitted to this or much else. Pamela, 
attractive though Richardson makes us feel her to be in many 
respects, never conveys the impression of refinement, and was 
therefore much better suited to Mr. B. than a well-born woman 
would have been. How Clarissa would have writhed at being 
turned into a show for the country to come and stare at, more 
on account of her misfortunes than of her beauty! And as for 
remaining with her guests while Mr. B. read aloud her journal, 
written in her season of dire distress, or expatiated at great 
length on the numerous occasions when Pamela had foiled his 
artful schemes, no woman that ever lived could have survived 
the shame of such a narration. But Pamela’s rhinoceros hide was 
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proof against any such attacks; and as Mr. B. was one of those 
detestable people who would rather relate stories to their own dis- 
credit than not talk about themselves at all, there must have been 
no limits to the revelations. It is all very well for Richardson to 
urge, as he probably would have done, that a reformed rake makes 
the best husband (Worthy man, he knew little enough about it!); 
but a rake who only marries because he has absolutely failed to 
satisfy his desires in any other way hardly promises much refor- 
mation, either in the present or in the future. That his old friend 
Sir Simon Darnford did not think so is very plain, for when he 
gives a reluctant consent to his daughter Polly paying a visit to 
Mr. and Mrs. B., in London, he makes what Richardson calls “ a 
humorous condition ” that Mr. B. shall sign some acknowledgment 
‘that the young lady was entrusted to his honour, and that she 
was to return home with a reputation as unsullied ” as when she left 
it. And this decision was communicated by Miss Darnford her- 
self to Pamela. Could any situation more utterly comic be 
conceived? Richardson had given me already a great many 
surprises and much amusement, but when I read this, I felt human 
absurdity could go no further. Miss Darnford is spared by the all- 
conquering Mr. B., but Pamela’s domestic happiness almost suffers 
shipwreck from the wiles of a lady in a nun’s habit at a masquerade 
to which they took their visitor. Pamela soon becomes uneasy and 
jealous, and watches her two companions closely. She notes how 
‘*an egregious beauish appearance came up to Miss,” and how she 
was addressed by a footman in livery, but she is nearly driven 
frantic by a nun who speaks ‘‘ in Italian something very free, as it 
seemed by her manner,” to Mr. B. Italian was a language not 
understood by Pamela. Things got worse and worse, but the 
threatened catastrophe is finally averted in a highly unnatural 
manner, and we are led to believe that this was the first and last 
difference between the married pair, and that the B.s henceforth 
found their happiness in their inordinately large family. Students 
of Mr. B.’s character know much better ; but Pamela married him 
with her eyes open, and only had herself to thank for whatever 
might befall her. 

I have already quoted many of the opinions of competent 
literary critics as to the merit of Clarissa Harlowe, Richardson’s 
second and incomparably his greatest novel, which was published 
in the year 1748. Clarissa’s character is something so much apart 
from any of the rest, that one marvels how a man who could have 
conceived her in her single-minded simplicity could have likewise 
painted the embodiment of self-conscious swagger that goes by the 
name of Mr. B., or the galvanized puppet that struts to and fro 
upon the earth under the title of Sir Charles Grandison. It is 
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strange how the only one of his heroines to whom he allows any 
human weaknesses—they cannot be called faults—is beyond a 
doubt far the finest and most attractive character of the three. 
Clarissa, in spite of her independent position and liberty of action, 
is lacking in the judgment that only combined years and experience 
can give. She is anxious to act rightly but gets bewildered, as 
other women have done, between her duty to her parents and her 
duty to herself; and when, after a long course of persecution, she 
finds herself on the eve of being forced into marriage with a man 
whom she detests, and seizes the only chance of escape open to her, 
who can say she was wrong? Yet on the whole, perhaps, it is 
better to lay the shipwreck of one’s life at one’s parent’s door, than 
have it on one’s own shoulders. Clarissa, at any rate, thought so 
when she had learned by bitter experience in whom she had placed 
her trust. 

But, be this at it may, it seems to me that Richardson has 
committed a grave error at the very opening of the story, about 
this very question of Clarissa’s marriage. He draws a picture of 
the girl happy at home, adored by her family, with liberty to come 
and go, employ herself as she would, reject what suitors she liked ; 
for, up to this time, we are expressly told that she has turned a 
deaf ear to six or seven. 

Suddenly, without any adequate reason, without any reason at all 
that I can detect, except a natural jealousy in her sister Arabella 
when Lovelace transferred his attentions to Clarissa, every relation 
she has in the world turns round and ill-treats her. Why? No 
human being can explain. She is not in the least in love with 
Lovelace, indeed she never gets further than saying that she could 
have loved him if he had been a good man—she only asks to be 
left single and not made to marry anybody. But no. Mr. Solmes 
is produced ; ugly, rich, uncouth, and with a bad character, in no 
respect the husband that the beautiful heiress might command, 
and she is told she is to marry him ona certain day. Clarissa 
has only one friend of whom she can even ask counsel ; her neigh- 
bour Miss Anna Howe, who is herself, ostensibly at least, under 
the control of her mother. Miss Howe’s answer to one of these 
despairing letters is significant. Were she in Clarissa’s place, she 
says, she “‘ would have been with Lovelace before now, but that, 
while it would be pardonable ” in her who was hasty, it would be 
inexcusable in Clarissa. 

Would that ’twere I had been false, and not you, 
I that am nothing, not you that were all. 

Yet to this step, pronounced impossible by her friend, poor 
Clarissa is at last driven. She does not make up her mind all 
at once. She hesitates, declines Loveiace’s offered help, accepts 
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again, goaded by some fresh declaration about her marriage, but 
even then leaves herself a loophole for withdrawing her consent 
should her prayers and tears win her a respite from her 
family. Clarissa’s extremity is Lovelace’s opportunity; he is not 
the man to let it slip, and taking advantage of a sudden fright 
caused by one of his confederates he hurries her into the coach 
and carries her off to St. Albans. 

It says a great deal for Richardson’s art that he can allow 
his heroine to commit such an unwomanly action without causing 
us to abate one jot of our sympathy for her. From first to last 
we feel that she tried to do her best, but that circumstances were 
too strong for her. She often makes mistakes, is prudent when 
she ought to have been daring, is daring when she should have 
been wise, but she is always single-hearted. One of her earliest 
errors is her refusal of Lovelace when he offers to marry her at 
St. Albans, and also on two subsequent occasions. She hesitates, 
partly from a feeling that he did not seem sufficiently in earnest 
about it, and partly because she thought that her marriage would 
be a bar to her reconciliation with her family. More knowledge 
of the world would have taught her that marriage was the only 
way to win the forgiveness of her family, and soon, poor girl, the 
day for that was past. 

From first to last, Clarissa appears to us in a state of absolute 
isolation. She has first to divine her own perils, and then defend 
herself against them. Her danger is present to her every moment, 
but even at the last she forms no false idea of her own guilt. After 
the madness of horror has passed away, that Richardson has painted 
so finely, she confronts them all, and shows them the woman they 
have ruined. Reparation there is none for that wrong, the offered 
marriage is felt to be a only a further insult; and Clarissa dis- 
appears from before their eyes to await in death the only refuge 
left her. Yet even now, the sacrifice accomplished, she is not left in 
peace. At the instance of the woman who had compassed her betrayal 
she is thrown into a miserable sponging house, where she is found 
by Belford, a companion of Lovelace but less brutal and hardened 
than his friend. No more touching description was ever written 
than that which paints Clarissa’s attitude and condition in this 
horrible place, and her thankfulness when she is taken out of it 
back to the rest and calm of her lodgings. From this time her 
health rapidly gives way and, always alone except for the few 
strangers her sorrows have gathered about her, she prepares to die. 
It is very natural, the way that her family refuse to believe in her 
illness. They are warned again and again; but until she is actually 
dead, and preparations are being made by Belford and her long- 
looked-for cousin Colonel Morden to lay her in the family vault, 
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they wilfully decline to realize that she will never recover. Then 
her father and mother and uncles are overcome with grief, but her 
brother and sister are scarcely softened even for a moment, 
and begin to haggle over her will, drawn, it must be confessed, in 
surprisingly legal terms for a girl of nineteen. 

Richardson is always at his worst when he is describing men, 
and especially fashionable gentlemen, and he succeeds no better 
with Lovelace than with the rest. Such, at least, is my opinion, 
though here, I am aware, I differ from most critics. Lovelace is 
cut on the same pattern as Mr. B., but goes a little further, and 
neither of the two is in the least a real man. Miss Howe, indeed, 
says that Lovelace has “‘so much gaiety and so little of the monkey 
about him,” but he never gives the impression of possessing even 
the outward characteristics of a fine gentleman. He is heartless, 
brutal, sensual, wholly wanting even in external taste and decency, 
or the semblance of remorse. Up to the end he professes to feel 
love for Clarissa and anxiety to make her his wife, yet when Belford 
writes to tell him she is dying he quite ignores the fact, and 
merely answers that he is going to a ball to meet her friend Miss 
Howe. Richardson would have us believe him full of wit and 
gaiety; but his letters only show his utter want of heart and 
shame, and total lack of any kind of generosity. The young 
ladies who formed the bookseller’s family circle must have been 
strange beings indeed if they could find any charm in his picture 
of such a man, and have singularly missed the whole point of the 
book when they desired Clarissa to marry him. Pamela would 
have accepted him and worshipped him afterwards, Miss Byron 
would have thought she was doing the most sensible thing under 
the circumstances, Clarissa alone knew that she would be consenting 
to her own degradation. 

The greater number of the minor characters in the book are 
merely types, and as such demand no special attention. James is 
the selfish, violent brother; Arabella the jealous, spiteful sister; 
Mrs. Harlowe the affectionate yet timid mother, who dares not 
have a will apart from her husband ; Mr. Harlowe is the unreason- 
able parent, who is sometimes to be met with in our own day but 
was @ more common object in society a hundred years ago. What 
he desired must be done ; he must always know better than anyone 
else, so Clarissa should accept the suitor whom he favoured or he 
would disown her. There is nothing the least unnatural about 
Mr. Harlowe’s character ; but, as I have pointed out before, his 
behaviour to Clarissa is absolutely inconsistent with the previous 
freedom which he allowed her. 

The person. who, after Lovelace, plays the greatest part in 
Clarissa’s life is her friend Miss Howe, a warm-hearted impulsive 
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girl, whose instincts are stronger than her reason, and who sticks 
to those’she loves through thick and thin. It is the fashion to 
compare her with Miss Grandison ; but Miss Howe is far more of 
a lady and less of a hoyden, and her teasing of the meek Hickman 
is restrained within due limits. Without her sympathy and love 
Clarissa would have been even more desolate than she was, and 
Miss Howe is the one person in the whole book who had no 
cause to reproach herself for casting a stone at that victim. 

A gulf as wide as that which separates Philip from Vanity 
Fair lies between Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison, the latest 
of Richardson’s works, published in 1753. The excellent author 
seems to have encased himself in the stays that cut so great a 
figure in his novels. The style is artificial, pompous, and stiff, 
the characters are all prosy and self-conscious ; it is indeed the 
‘‘deplorably tedious lamentation” it was called by Walpole. 
Mrs. Barbauld says, in her memoir of Richardson, that it shows 
how much more fashionable he had grown since he first took to 
novel writing; but, except for the titles which are scattered freely 
about, we might be introduced to a set of a small shop-keepers, 
so far removed are all the characters from the ease of mind and 
manners that betoken good breeding. 

Sir Charles Grandison was originally called ‘‘ A Good Man,” and 
was intended to be the opposite of Lovelace and Mr. B., and the 
male counterpart of Pamela and Clarissa. He is twenty-six— 
Richardson’s favourite age—when we first make his acquaintance, 
and find him talking in the style of an old-fashioned beau of 
seventy. In fact, the person Sir Charles really resembles is an 
elderly philandering divine of a type that is rapidly becoming 
extinct. He cannot address a lady without trying to seize her 
hand (thereby raising false hopes within her breast), or refrain 
from employing towards her terms of endearment as his adopted 
relation. When he is not engaged in preaching himself, the rest 
keep up a running comment on his perfections. He turns up 
in every conversation as surely as the head of Charles I. in 
Mr. Dick’s memorial, and nobody, not even one of the gentlemen, 
has the courage to say what certainly someone must have felt— 
that they detest the very sound of his name. His servants all 
worship him—Richardson’s servants always do worship their 
masters in a slavish manner—no less than seven ladies of beauty, 
position and wealth, are ‘‘ sick with love” for him. Five of them 
he gently refuses; the other two keep us in suspense for some 
time, till, after a variety of tedious negotiations and treaties, drawn 
up as if the future of the nation was at stake, the whole thing 
falls to the ground and Miss Byron comes off victorious. 

One of Richardson’s correspondents, Mrs. Donnellan, objects to 
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this episode (which indeed is very long, highly unnecessary, and 
exceedingly tiresome) on the ground that a hero should not be in 
love with two people at once. Miss Mulso, afterwards the sensible 
Mrs. Chapone goes further, and declares she doubts if Sir Charles 
was capable of being in love with anyone, and on this point I most 
heartily agree with her. 

Not a grace that Richardson can imagine is left unbestowed. 
He plays, sings, dances, dresses, looks, talks better than the best. 
He is also such a wonderful fencer that, though his principles 
forbid him to fight duels, he does not object to go out with any 
opponent, as he knows he is certain to disarm him at the first 
pass. The immediate consequence of this mancuvre is first an 
oration on the part of Sir Charles, and then an invitation to 
breakfast on that of the vanquished, probably with the laudable 
idea of checking Sir Charles’s flow of words at all hazards. 

The one vulnerable point in Sir Charles’s armour is his knowledge 
of history. One would have thought that a residence of eight 
years in France and Italy, to which he partially owed the ‘‘ admir- 
able ease’’ of manner (save the mark!) which distinguished him, 
would likewise have taught him something of the historical gossip 
of the French Court during the last hundred years. But this was 
not the case. He positively asserts (Vol. II., page 12) that Madame 
de Maintenon owed her introduction to Louis XIV. to her being 
employed. by the King’s mistress to write her letters. The 
fashion of this world passeth away indeed. Who would have 
imagined that the ‘‘ wit of the Mortemarts” should have become 
in Richardson’s day so completely a thing of the past that Madame 
de Montespan is not allowed the credit of writing her own letters ? 
Sir Charles’s poor dupes believe him, of course, as they would believe 
any monstrous statement which he chose to utter. 

Miss Harriet Byron is truly the female of Sir Charles’s species, 
and rapidly deteriorates from the moment in which he so roman- 
tically makes her acquaintance. No one in Richardson comes 
near her for the length of her letters, and when one considers that, 
unlike Pamela and Clarissa, she was living in the world, the 
quantity becomes little less than miraculous. In these days she 
would certainly have suffered from writer’s cramp, but she never 
seems to know fatigue nor to want rest. Not less remarkable is 
the extraordinary want of modesty and reticence that she exhibits 
in her communications. When we think of Clarissa, hardly able 
to tell, even to her dearest friend, what was absolutely necessary 
should be told, and then saying as little as possible, there is some- 
thing shocking in the way in which Harriet discusses with her 
family the probabilities of Sir Charles falling in love with her. 
She even permits his sisters to talk over the same subject with her, 
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and his ward to ask if she may come and live with them, though 
she is ready to sink into the earth with shame when a few days 
after her engagement her uncle, Mr. Selby, says to Sir Charles 
that he hoped to pay him and his niece a visit at their Essex 
house. A harmless observation one would have thought, especially 
when we reflect on the conversations at Pamela’s table, to which 
Richardson thought a modest woman might sit and listen. No 
smaller gnat was ever strained at, and no bigger camel ever 
swallowed. 

After Sir Charles, incomparably the most tedious person in the 
whole book is his ward, Emily Jervois, of whom I have before 
spoken. This young lady, aged fourteen, is of course hopelessly 
in love with Sir Charles, and nearly tumbles down with emotion 
every time he addresses her. Sometimes she sheds, besides, what 
Mr. B. calls “ pearly fugitives,” but at the utmost never gets 
beyond stammering out a few servile, disconnected sentences, 
expressive of the goodness of her guardian, and implying what a 
poor worm is she. 

The only relief among the whole assemblage is Miss Grandison, 
afterwards Lady G. (why will not Richardson give people real 
names ?), a rude, teasing, provoking girl, but whom we like better 
than the others, because she sometimes causes her sainted brother 
to frown. After Sir Charles’s rounded periods, it is a comfort to 
hear Miss Grandison break out into slang, and her “ free expres- 
sions”? become music to our ears after the “worthy madams” 
and “‘ excellent ancients” of Sir Charles. 

The rest of the personages are mere names. The bad ones use 
violent language, and fight duels, the good ones spend their lives 
in bowing down and saying what an incomparable man Sir Charles 
is. No one takes more kindly to this engaging pursuit than the 
Porretta family, father, mother, and three brothers of the beau- 
tiful Clementina, with whom Sir Charles has become acquainted 
in Italy. It is not easy to understand why Richardson should have 
introduced this episode which, in spite of Sir Walter Scott’s 
opinion, is excessively long and dull. If he wanted to keep Miss 
Byron in suspense as to the state of Sir Charles’s affections, he could 
quite as easily have done it in some other way, and nearly the 
whole of the Italian letters can be omitted without any injury to 
the story. 

Even in that age of few novels, it seems wonderful that Sir 
Charles Grandison should have been so popular. It is bad in 
style, in form, in conception; it is of an endless length, yet so far 
from complete in itself that some Gottingen friends wrote over to 
ask if there was not another volume; a compliment occasionally 
paid to modern analytic novelists. 
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Nowadays it is as little read as the Faerie Queene, and people 
would cease to talk so glibly of ‘‘Grandisonian manners,” if they 
had any idea of the gaudy wooden things they really were, but 
they refer to Richardson’s intention of creating a perfect man 
rather than to his execution. Really good manners are not always 
thrusting themselves on the attention, and those who possess them 
are apt to talk less of themselves than Richardson’s model gentle- 
man, and to dislike to live in the atmosphere of flattery which 
was natural to him. Richardson could not understand a man 
living on equal terms with his fellows. He must in some way or 
other be a Sultan, as Richardson himself was to his little female 
court. Had he been more a man of the world, and mixed with 
other men, had there been more of give and take in his life, his 
novels as well as himself would have gained immeasurably. 


L. B. Lane. 
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Ir is a remarkable circumstance that although within the limits of 
the British Empire are situated the largest oil deposits in the 
world, yet up to now no serious attempt has been made to take in 
hand the organization of the petroleum industry. To America and 
Russia we pay annually more than two millions sterling for 
petroleum oil, while India, on her part, pays nearly a million. At 
home, two old established branches of oil business—the trade in 
whale oil conducted by Dundee, and the trade in palm and other 
African oils conducted by Liverpool—have been practically ruined 
by the competition of American and Russian petroleum, while in 
India the native vegetable oil industry has undergone a complete 
collapse, in consequence of the influx of the rival mineral article. 
Yet, although in America petroleum has become the fourth item 
in the list of national exports, and in Russia has revolutionized 
the aspect of the Caspian region, England is content to see her 
own oil trade die away, and makes no effort to exploit the enormous 
petroleum deposits Fortune has placed at her disposal in different 
parts of the Empire. Such a spectacle is not a pleasant one to 
those who take a pride in the enterprise of the English people, 
while it is positively galling to persons who are at all acquainted 
with the extraordinary flush of business which the development 
of the petroleum industry in America and Russia has brought in 
its train in those countries. 

Thirty years ago petroleum was almost unknown to commerce. 
The first well was only bored in 1859. At the present time the 
world’s annual consumption amounts to nearly two thousand 
million gallons of crude oil, and the demand is incessantly 
increasing. It is difficult to realise what this enormous quantity 
really represents ; mere figures convey so little to the ordinary 
mind. An attempt, however, may be made this way. At present 
tank steamers are running between the United States and Great 
Britain conveying 4,000 tons, or over 1,000,000 gallons, of oil at 
the time. These vessels exceed 300 feet in length, and are in every 
respect colossal oil carriers, yet it would require a fleet of nearly 
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2,000 of them to convey all the crude oil that now flows or is pumped 
from the petroleum wells of the world. The business of producing 
and refining this enormous volume of oil is, for the most part, held 
by two countries—the United States and Russia. In the former 
the industry is thirty years old, in the latter it is barely ten. 
Curiously enough, the impulse that started the entire industry 
came from this country, notwithstanding that England has enjoyed 
none of the results of its development. 

It was the discovery by Young that mineral oil could be burnt 
in lamps and made commercially successful that turned men’s 
minds to the utilization of petroleum. Young commenced opera- 
tions shortly before the Crimean war, and used at first the scanty 
oil tricklings to be found in various parts of England. The supply 
of the raw material proving inadequate, he turned his attention 
from the English petroleum springs to the oleaginous shales of 
Scotland, from which he succeeded in distilling paraffin. This oil 
had a large sale, till the Americans began to manufacture kerosene, 
a rival article obtained from the flowing oil springs of Pennsyl- 
vania. As the Americans simply had to bore for oil, which, on 
being “‘ struck,” flowed like water, while the Scotch had first to 
dig their shale coal from mines and afterwards extract the oil from 
it, the copious and cheap supply of petroleum very soon superseded 
paraffin, and, although the name still remains, nearly all the 
mineral oil used in this country, as well as throughout the civilized 
world, is American and Russian kerosene, refined from crude 
petroleum. The Scottish oil industry still exists, it is true, but 
the paraffin produced is not the primary article of the business, 
but merely a bye product. The refineries of Scotland have 
managed to maintain a chequered existence by manufacture 
from shale oil of manure (sulphate of ammonia), soap, and candles. 
But for these commodities the shale oil industry must have gone 
down before petroleum, the same as the palm and whale oil 
industries have done. 

In the United Kingdom we have no petroleum deposits rich 
enough to attract the driller; our principal oil fields are situated 
in Burma and Canada. This is no serious disadvantage, because 
the oil deposits of Russia are not found in that country itself, but 
on the Asiatic confines of the empire, in that part of Trans-Caucasia 
formerly belonging to Persia. Viewed from the point of view of 
cheap and expeditious transport, the Burmese oil fields are quite as 
close as, if not indeed closer to London than the Baku oil fields are 
to St. Petersburg. The Burmese oil fields even compare favourably 
in this respect with those of America, which are situated some 300 
or 400 miles from the sea-coast : the Yenangyoung oil district being 
alongside the river Irrawady, at a short distance from the sea. 
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The Burmese oil fields only came into our possession with the 
annexation of Upper Burma a few years ago. There has not been, 
therefore, much time for their development. The great Canadian 
oil deposits of the Mackenzie basin also only came within the sphere 
of commercial activity with the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. In the latter case, another year or two must elapse 
before the branch lines to the Saskatchewan district can be finished 
and provide the means of easy transport. In Burma, on the other 
hand, the locomotive already runs within 60 miles of Yenangyoung, 
and the deposits being situated on the banks of a navigable river 
must be regarded as quite ripe for English exploitation. 

A few months ago the Indian Government despatched Dr. Noet- 
ling, a palzontologist attached to the Geological Survey of India, 
to report upon the Yenangyoung oil fields. After a close investi- 
gation, he confirmed the existence of large deposits of petroleum, 
and recommended extensive drilling on the American system. An 
unfortunate remark deprecating ‘“‘ wild ideas about beating Ame- 
rica” having been severely criticised by the Indian press, Dr. 
Noetling hastened to explain, in the Pioneer, that subsequent infor- 
mation had modified his impressions. ‘‘ Since I wrote my report 
the oil-bearing strata have been traced over a large area, only a 
very small part of which has hitherto been exploited, and that in 
a most unscientific way. I, in my report, calculated that under a 
reasonable system of working one square mile could produce not 
less than 1,440,000 litres per diem. This estimate may be a little 
too high, but admitting only half of it, the production would be 
something enormous, as the oil-bearing strata are now known to 
extend, roughly speaking, over an area of not less than 100 .quare 
miles, a fact which was not known to me at the time when I wrote 
my report.” 

In America more than 55,000 oil wells have been drilled, and 
hundreds are added to their number every year. The depth ranges 
from 1,500 to 3,000 feet. In Burma only surface pits, dug out by 
natives to the depth of 200 or 300 feet, furnish the existing oil 
supply at Yenangyoung. What lies below 300 feet the drill alone 
can reveal. In this respect, the position of affairs in Burma is 
similar to that which prevailed at Baku before the Swedes intro- 
duced drilling ten years ago. The old Persian pits, like the Bur- 
mese pits, had been worked for countless ages without yielding 
more than a slight dribbling supply sufficient for the needs of the 
natives. The moment the drill went down, the outburst of impri- 
soned petroleum was prodigious. In some cases millions of gallons 
of oil spouted to the height of 200 or 300 feet, rivalling the famous. 
Geysers of Iceland. One of these giant “‘ gushers”’ or fountains— 
the Droojba—spouted over 50 million gallons of petroleum before: 
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the well could be capped and placed under control. Another, the 
Tagief well, discharged oil to the height of nearly 400 feet ; the 
quantity shot to the surface, 2% million gallons of oil daily, repre- 
senting more than the production of all the oil wells in the world 
put together, including the 25,000 of America. The flow did not 
last long, and for want of proper reservoirs most of the oil was 
wasted. The depth of the Tagieff well was only 714 feet, or a little 
more than twice the depth of the present hand-scooped pits of 
Burma. Until the drill was employed nobody, not even the ablest 
Russian geologists, had the least idea that so vast a supply of oil 
existed beneath the pits and pools of Baku. Similarly, no accurate 
estimate can be made of the quantity of petroleum existing in the sub- 
terranean reservoirs of Burma until the oil field of Yenangyoung 
has been pierced in many places. All that can be really said is that, 
seeing how large a supply has been tapped in America, Russia, and 
Galicia, where the surface pits have been deepened by the drill 
hundreds of feet, we may reasonably infer that a flow of oil will 
result from the proper piercing of the 100 miles of oil territory 
at Yenangyoung. 

To the successful prospector a good well is better than a gold 
mine. The Droojba well cost only £1,500 to bore; it yielded 
enough oil to have realised a million sterling had it been situated 
in America. For want of storage and transport, the bulk of it was 
lost; but had the owners been Americans in Pennsylvania, or 
Englishmen on the Irrawady, instead of ignorant Armenians at 
Baku, the result would have been very different, and the prospector’s 
fortune would have been made as assuredly as hundreds of fortunes 
have been made in the same happy way across the Atlantic. 
Still more important, however, are the industrial benefits derived 
from the successful exploitation of petroleum. Russia affords a 
striking instance of this. When the Nobels commenced their oil 
operations at Baku ten years ago, that corner of the Caspian was 
far less developed than Burma is to-day. The town was almost 
unknown, no railway connected it with the Black Sea, and the 
Caspian had the reputation of being almost as barbarous and 
backward in commercial activity as the Sea of Aral. In the 
interval, the population of Baku has risen from 15,000 to 75,000 
people. The wells produce 700,000,000 gallons of crude oil every 
year. More than 100 refineries, stretching along the coast of 
Baku Bay, turn out 200 million gallons of refined or lamp oil 
annually. From the forty piers are exported several million tons 
of refuse oil to provide fuel for 1,000 steamers, locomotives, and 
factory engines in various parts of Russia. Upwards of 100 new 
tank steamers are incessantly running with cargoes from Baku to 
the mouth of the Volga. From the Volga nearly 10,000 tank-cars 
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are employed in conveying the oil by railway to various parts of 
the Empire. Hundreds of iron reservoirs, erected at different 
centres, provide accommodation for over 120,000,000 gallons of oil. 
The Trans-Caspian railway, nearly 1,000 miles long, uses from one 
extremity to the other oil fuel, and no other. On the Volga, liquid 
fuel is replacing wood and saving the forests from ruthless de- 
struction. At Batoum, thanks to the millions of gallons of oil 
pouring through its port to Europe, keeping a fleet of tank 
steamers incessantly employed, a miserable Turkish town has 
developed in a few years into a powerful and prosperous mercantile 
community, exporting to India alone last year 10,000,000 gallons 
of petroleum, of which a million gallons went to the very Burma 
where our Eastern oil fields are situated. Finally, a light excise 
tax on kerosene, newly imposed last year, yielded nearly three 
quarters of a million sterling, and enabled the Minister of Finance 
to present to the Emperor the best budget report for thirteen 
years. ' 

There is no need to dilate on the political advantages which 
Russia has derived from the development of her oil deposits in the 
Caspian region. They must be sufficiently obvious even to the 
most unimaginative student of the Russian advance. What I wish 
to insist on is, that if Russia, with her limited skill and capital, 
and with oil fields debarred from easy intercourse with Europe by 
a land barrier 560 miles broad (separating Baku from the Black 
Sea, and including a mountain crossing 3,200 feet high)—if Russia, 
I say, has been able, in spite of these disadvantages, to achieve 
such extraordinary industrial results, what may we not expect from 
the development of the Burmese oil fields, the moment they begin 
to attract the unlimited skill and capital of this country? Lying 
as they do in easy touch with the sea, and having a market of 300 
million oil consumers in India on one side of them and 400 
million oil consumers in China on the other, they ought to make 
Burma “ boom” to an extent surpassing even the prodigious and 
marvellous progress of Baku. 

The Canadian oil deposits, excluding the small petroleum field 
in the province of Ontario, are situated at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. Their area is enormous. According to a witness 
examined by the Select Committee of the Senate of Canada two 
years ago, they cover an extent of 100,000 square miles of territory. 
At the close of a long and elaborate investigation, this committee 
reported that—‘‘ The evidence submitted to your Committee points 
to the existence in the Athabasca and Mackenzie Valleys of the 
most extensive petroleum field in America, if not the world. The 
uses of petroleum, and consequently the demand for it, are increas- 
ing at such a rapid ratio that it is probable that this great petro- 
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leum field will assume an enormous value in the near future, and 
will rank among the chief assets comprised in the Crown domain 
of the dominion. For this reason, your Committee would suggest 
that a tract of about 40,000 square miles ” (the area of the Russian 
deposits at Baku is only 1,600 square miles) “ be, for the present, 
reserved from sale, and that as soon as possible its value may be 
more accurately tested by exploration and practical tests.”” Up to 
the present, English enterprise and capital have entirely ignored 
this great “find” of oil; but when a start is made activity will 
probably rush to the other extreme, as is the wont with speculation 
in this country. The mania for South African gold mines is an 
illustration of this tendency. A few years ago the mention of gold 
deposits in the Transvaal was received in the City with indifference, 
incredulity, or ridicule. More than once I met individuals from 
South Africa who were in a condition of blank despair at the pre- 
vailing apathy. Suddenly a reaction took place, and in a short 
period hundreds of companies were formed to open up South 
Africa. 

A similar rush from extreme apathy to violent activity charac- 
terized the adoption of petroleum steamers by the mercantile com- 
munity of this country. When I visited Baku in 1883, there were 
already forty tank steamers or “ cistern oil-carriers ’’ running on the 
Caspian. On my return, I recommended that similar vessels should 
be adopted for the European trade. Out of this sprang innumer- 
able controversies. Time after time I was assured that tank 
steamers could not survive an ocean storm, and even in America 
my suggestions were received with ridicule. At last the problem 
was solved by the Russians, who successfully navigated the tank 
steamer Sviet from Batoum to London in 1886. In the same year 
the first specially-built tank steamer was launched in this country, 
and, under German auspices, crossed the Atlantic with 3,000 tons 
of oil in tanks. After this, opposition to the innovation faded 
away, and the rush for tank steamers became so general that in 
little more than two years nearly sixty have been built or ordered 
for the ocean petroleum trade. Some of these carry from a 
million to a million and a half gallons of oil at the time. 
Altogether, in the Caspian and on the ocean highways, there are 
now over 160 tank steamers running about with oil. 

Besides Burma and Canada, New Zealand also- possesses impor- 
tant petroleum deposits. Those of the Taranaki district have a 
unique characteristic, in that they underlie enormous deposits of 
pulverized iron ore—the famous iron sand beaches of New Zealand. 
Through these deposits the oil oozes up to the surface, promisiug a 
supply of liquid fuel for smelting purposes as soon as the drill taps 
the subterranean reservoir. Last year the New Zealand Govern- 
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ment despatched Mr. Gordon, Inspecting Engineer of the Mines 
Department, to visit the locality. On his arrival he found “ small 
quantities of petroleum with numerous jets of carburetted hydrogen 
bubbling up along the ocean beach” near New Plymouth, while 
inland the settlers could not obtain water from wells, on account 
of the infiltration of oil into the borings. If the information he 
gathered is to be relied on, “it goes to show,” reports Mr. Gordon, 
“that petroleum exists over a large area, and that it is only a 
question of boring to a requisite depth to get at its source.” The 
proximity of the oil deposits to the millions of tons of iron sand 
lying along the coast provides in this case the factors for the deve- 
lopment not only of the petroleum industry, but also of the iron 
industry as well, on a vast scale. Moreover, while Baku is distant 
560 miles from the Black Sea, and the United States oil fields have 
to pipe their “‘ crude ”’ several hundred miles to the refineries on 
the coast, the New Zealand oil supply is in actual touch with the 
ocean. New Plymouth, therefore, possesses special advantages 
which in the future should tell in the competition with Baku and 
Pennsylvania, and enable New Zealand to occupy a unique position 
among the petroleum powers of the world. 

From 1859 to the present year the value of the oil exported from 
the United States is estimated to have nearly reached the enormous 
figure of £200,000,000. Without any exaggeration, it may be 
said that several times this value of petroleum lies latent and 
untouched in the bowels of the Empire. The asset is one of which 
Englishmen may well be proud, whatever may be their opinion 
regarding the lack of enterprise that has left this splendid resource 
up to now undeveloped. If the United States can boast of Penn- 
sylvania, and Russia of Baku, we can point to a_ potential 
Pennsylvania in Western Canada, a Baku in Burma, and an oil-fed 
Middlesborough in New Zealand. If, in a few short years, Russia 
has been able to strike in with her oil and divide in twain the 
monopoly of petroleum hitherto enjoyed by the States, there is no 
reason why England, with her vast capital and immense oil 
deposits, should not be able to imitate the Muscovite and secure a 
third share of the petroleum trade of the world. An enterprise 
which has attracted more than two millions of the Rothschilds’ 
money to Baku cannot surely be too speculative for the average 
British investor, who has squandered millions of late years on 
date coffee, bogus inventions, Moldacott toys and other ephemeral 
enterprises of the professional company promoter. 

‘** What are we doing with the sources of wealth in petroleum we 
possess in Upper Burma?” demanded Professor Thorpe, Chemist 
to the Royal School of Mines, in a scientific article in Nature last 
March. “ Along the valley of the Irrawady are enormous deposits 
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of oil, capable of supplying the whole of India with light and 
fuel. Perhaps those capitalists who are so eager to rush into the 
ruby mines of Burma might more profitably devote their wealth to 
exploiting the petroleum springs of that country, for it needs not 
the gift of prophecy to assert that Burmese petroleum in the long 
run will be certainly more precious than Burmese rubies.” 

Let us hope so. The market for precious stones is limited, the 
market for precious light unlimited. Cheap light and more light 
is the cry of the age. Towards the illumination of the two hemi- 
spheres we can contribute liberally from the ample store Nature 
has placed at our disposal in Asia and America. Up to now we 
have hoarded our asset like misers. Is it not time we placed it at 
the service of humanity ? 


CHARLES Marvin. 


COLONEL OLCOTT’S THEOSOPHY. 
A Repty. 


I Feet no “delight of battle” in replying to the article by the 
President of the Theosophical Society in the National Review for 
October; for while it contains some blunders, made doubtless 
through forgetfulness or inadvertence, which I must needs correct, 
it says hardly anything at all as to the point at issue. 

In fact, to use a military metaphor, Colonel Olcott, instead of 
driving back my reconnaissance, has fired off a quantity of blank 
cartridge and has then, with some waving of sword and blowing 
of trumpet, galloped from the field to defend positions which have 
not been threatened, and to attack others which I have never 
dreamed of occupying. 

The only thing to be feared from this sort of tactics is, that the 
lookers-on may be so confused by so much marching and counter- 
marching as to forget the original positions of the respective sides. 
I will therefore remind my readers that in the September number 
of this Review, I gave my reasons for thinking that “the system 
of the Theosophical Society had not been handed down from pre- 
historic times by secret and mysterious means, but had, on the 
contrary, been copied en bloc from the relics of Gnosticism.” 

The first (and, indeed, the only) point in this contention that 
Colonel Olcott ‘‘ notes with a protest’ is the error which, according 
to him, I have committed in ‘‘ confounding the Theosophical 
Society with Theosophy proper.” I had, in truth, been under the 
impression that the Theosophical Society occupied itself with the 
propagation of Theosophy ; but in this respect, I am, it seems, all 
wrong. Colonel Olcott produces to us the constitution and rules. 
of the Society, in which its objects are stated to be not Theosophy, 
but the formation of a “ nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity,” the promotion of “‘the study of Aryan and other 
Eastern literatures, religions, philosophies, and sciences,” and the 
investigation, “‘ by a portion of the Fellows of the Society,” of the 
‘‘ unexplained laws of nature and the psychic powers of man.” 

Now, whatever may be said as to these professed objects, I decline 
to judge of the aim of any society of this kind exclusively from its 
published programme. The public will have noticed that of late 
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many managers of clubs have been convicted in the police courts 
on the charge of keeping gaming-houses ; yet every one of these 
institutions announced in its Book of Rules that its object was ‘“‘ to 
provide a social club or meeting-place for the convenience of 
members.” Or. to take a less scurvy instance, the Primrose 
League, in its Book of Constitutions, states that its objects are 
‘‘the maintenance of religion, of the Constitution, of the realm, 
and of the Imperial ascendency of Great Britain” ; yet who will 
deny that the great end which the founders and members of the 
Primrose League keep steadily before them is the rendering of 
an intelligent support to the Conservative party? In fact, the 
principle that governs the drafting of constitutions for bodies like 
the Theosophical Society (and, if Colonel Olcott likes, the Primrose 
League also) seems to be that, while their promoters wish to keep 
their hands untied in view of unforeseen developments in the 
future, they are naturally anxious to get as many fish as may be 
into their net at once. They therefore take care to spread the 
said net as wide as possible, and to make their professed objects 
as elastic and as ‘‘non-committal” as they can. It follows that 
we must look farther for a test of the real aims of such bodies, 
and I think that most persons are content to find one in the 
eonduct and utterances of their members. 

Let us apply this test to the Theosophical Society, and we shall 
see how far the tendency (admitted by Colonel Olcott to be 
‘* prevalent”) to suppose that it is concerned in the propagation 
of Theosophic doctrines is justified. It seems that it is the 
custom for the delegates of the different branches of the Theoso- 
phical Society to meet together once a year for two or three days 
at the Society’s head-quarters in India. Here they are enter- 
tained with an address by the President-Founder, letters and 
addresses are read from their Theosophic brethren over sea, plans 
for the future are discussed, and the delegates no doubt spend a 
pleasant time generally. The same custom prevails with several 
insurance companies in New York; and, as the astute gentlemen 
who manage the latter concerns are by no means given to ‘‘ sword- 
strokes in the water,” I do not doubt that they are amply justified 
by the result. Probably, therefore, Colonel Olcott knew perfectly well 
what he was about when he copied the American precedent on a 
somewhat magnificent scale, and spent, as he seems to have done 
in 1883-84, something like a fifth of the annual income of the 
Society on the entertainment of delegates. 

At these meetings the reports or speeches of the delegates 
naturally play an important part, and from these speeches I 
propose to give a few extracts, only premising that they are chosen 
from many others to the like effect which can be found in the 
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reports of the meetings published by the Theosophical Society 
itself :— 


My brothers of Bombay, take my word for it; the more you look into Theosophy, and 
study this new and glorious movement, the more convinced you will be that, if India 
shall be ever restored to her ancient moral grandeur, our descendants will celebrate as 
the brightest day in the calendar of this country that on which the founders of the 
Theosophical Society stepped on the sacred soil of our Aryan Motherland.”—(Speech 
of President of Berhampore Adi Bhoutic Bhatru Theosophical Society at the meeting 
of 1882.) 

The Krishna Branch is thus making, in its own humble way, slow but steady pro- 
gress in promoting the aims and objects of the Theosophical movement. It is trying 
to make its influence felt throughout the district, and its Fellows who live in the out- 
lying Taluqs are doing their best to diffuse the noble principles of Theosophy as far 
and as widely as they can.—(Address of President of Guntur Theosophical Society, 
read at same meeting.) 


We have divided the work among ourselves as follows: Each member has to report 
to the Branch what he has done in the week preceding, in the special department 
allotted to him. (The following are among the departments then given.) II. 
Lecturing to the Lucknow public on Theosophy. III. Translating Theosophical 
publications into Urdu. IV. Writing original articles on Theosophy. V. Touring in 
the neighbouring districts on Theosophical work.—(Speech of President of Satya Marga 
Theosophical Society at meeting of 1883.) 


I have been to distant countries beyond the seas, founded new Branches in Germany 
and Scotland, where Theosophy has struck root for the first time, and visited and 
increased and consolidated the already existing Branches in other European countries. 
It was inevitable that this foreign journey should be made, as it is also certain that 
others shall follow, until Theosophy, like a mountain lake which bursts its barriers, 
shall break through all limitations and spread to the four quarters of the globe.— 
(Presidential Address of Colonel Olcott to the meeting of 1884.) 

After these samples of Theosophical eloquence (which Colonel 
Olcott has no doubt forgotten), I think the reader will see that the 
Theosophical Society was very actively concerned in the propaya- 
tion of Theosophy, and that, if the doctrines which I summarized 
in my former paper are those of ‘‘ Theosophy proper ’”’—a fact 
which Colonel Olcott nowhere denies—I am quite justified in 
assuming them to be “‘ put forward by the Theosophical Society.” 

From this suggestion of a Theosophical Society which (incon- 
gruously) has nothing to do with Theosophy, Colonel Olcott, as he 
frankly states with an eye to a sketch of the Society by “‘ some 
future encyclopedist,” hastens to set me right on another matter. 
In their ‘transfer of residence from America to Asia,’”” Madame 
Blavatsky and himself ‘‘ had in view,” he says, “‘ no plan of a 
propaganda ’”—quite the other way. ‘‘ We had a longing to spend 
our remaining years in study near the primitive source of the 
Secret Doctrine of the ages. . . . The desired tranquillity we were 
denied. . . . and the Theosophic propaganda” (so that there was a 
propaganda after all) “‘ became an inevitable necessity.”’ The picture 
is asad one ; and the thought of the two founders dragged from their 
seat beside the gentle murmur of the primitive source of the Secret 
Doctrine, and forced by inevitable necessity to embark on a dis- 
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tasteful propaganda, should, if tenderly treated by the future 
encyclopedist, draw tears to the eyes of the most hardened. But 
there are some facts that the encyclopedist would do well to notice 
before committing himself too unhesitatingly to its portrayal. I 
quoted, in my former paper, a passage from the second edition of 
Madame Blavatsky’s Isis Unveiled, published two years before the 
Hegira of the founders to India, which I will now give at 
length. 


The Theosophical Society, to which these volumes are dedicated by the author as a 
mark of affectionate regard, was organized at New York in 1875. The object of its 
founders was to experiment practically in the occult powers of Nature, and to collect 
and disseminate among Christians information about the Oriental religions and 
philosophies. Later, it has determined to spread among the “ poor benighted heathen” 
such evidence as to the practical results of Christianity as will at least give both sides 
of the story to the communities among which missionaries are at work. With this 
view it has established relations with associations throughout the East, to whom it 
furnishes authenticated reports of the ecclesiastical crimes and misdemeanours, 
schisms and heresies, controversies and litigations, doctrinal differences and biblical 
criticisms and revisions, with which the press of Christian Europe and America con- 
stantly teems. Christianity has been long and minutely informed of the degradation 
and brutishness into which Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Confucianism have plunged 
their deluded votaries. and many millions have been lavished on foreign missions. The 
Theosophical Society, seeing daily exemplifications of this very state of things as the 
sequence of Christianity and its example—the latter especially—thought it simple 
justice to make the fact known in Palestine, India, Ceylon, Cashmere, Tartary, Thibet, 
China, and Japan, in all which countries it has influential correspondents. It may also 
in time have much to say about the conduct of the missionaries to those who contribute 
to their support. 


Colonel Olcott is an American, one of a noble race that, in 
Colonel Olcott’s person, cannot brook being confounded with the 
Anglo-Saxon ; but surely this is a way of procuring tranquillity 
which no one but an Irishman would think of. 

Nor does Mr. Sinnett, who was the Chairman of the meeting of 
the Society in 1882, seem to have had any idea as to the real objects 
with which the founders migrated to India. ‘The public,” says 
he, in his address to that meeting, “‘ could hardly fail to see ground 
for suspicion in the aspect of this movement in the beginning. 
Two foreigners coming to set up a large organization in India, 
could hardly expect to escape suspicion at the outset of their 
operations.” 

In the same report, too, I find something that looks curiously 
like an attempt to carry out a part of Madame Blavatsky’ s threat. 
The delegate from Ceylon there says :— 


With pleasure I take this opportunity of saying a few words in reference to the 
working of the Theosophical leaven in Ceylon. Before the founders of the Society went 
to Ceylon in 1880, the people did not take much interest in their own religion. The 
missionaries had misrepresented the national faith, and had shown only the bright side 
of their own. . . . The staunchest among us was almost afraid to refuse to swear on 
the Bible when called into Court as a witness. The advent of Theosophy, however, 
has marked an entirely new era. We were given access to proofs which showed how 
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Christianity was falling off in the West, and how Buddhism was being more and more 
appreciated. The indefatigable labours of Colonel Olcott, which, despite every 
unfriendly prophecy, have never flagged, put us to shame. . . . Now the Buddhists 
loudly proclaim their faith, while it is the turn of our Christian converts to be ashamed 
to confess that they have abandoned so good a religion without sufficient cause. ... A 
grand field of reform has thus been opened before us, in which we are glad to see that 
even our priests—a class in every religion whose vested interests make them rebel 
against every work of religion—are more or less heartily co-operating with us, under 
the beneficent influence of the Theosophical Society. 


I have given these extracts at, perhaps, inordinate length, not 
only because they will give the reader an insight into some of the 
details of the working of the Theosophical Society which, it may 
be, he might not gather from a hurried perusal of Colonel Olcott’s 
paper; but also because I must refer to them again when I come 
to deal with the demand which Colonel Olcott’s account of the 
origin of Theosophy makes upon our faith. Fortunately, however, 
the rest of the paper will not delay us very long. 

Turning from the two points which have up till now occupied 
our attention, Colonel Olcott sees, as he supposes, an old enemy in 
the field and makes valiantly forth to meet him. Taking without 
its context a quotation of mine from Mr. Pember’s book on the dia- 
bolical origin of Theosophy, he assumes that Mr. Pember’s opinions 
are shared by me, and at once thirsts for the fray. ‘‘ This,’ he 
says, ‘‘is a fair issue. . . . I pick up this gauntlet, and appeal to 
the lovers of truth to decide between us.” But any reader who 
will be kind enough to refer to page 12 of this volume of the 
National Review will see that I merely quoted Mr. Pember’s work 
together with one by Sir Richard Temple, and a reference to 
certain popular novelists, as a proof of the widespread attention 
that the Theosophical movement was arousing in different quarters. 
If, therefore, Colonel Olcott chooses to pick up this gauntlet, he 
must understand that it is none of mine; and, if any combat 
should follow, he will have in it my sincerest sympathy, for I 
can assure him that it never entered into my head to attribute 
the invention of Theosophy to any other than human agency of 
the most ordinary kind. 

I do not propose to make any comment on Mrs. Besant’s last 
change of faith, over which Colonel Olcott shows not unpardon- 
able exultation ; and we come at last to the question raised by my 
former paper, viz. the identity of Theosophy with the remains of 
Gnosticism. I do not much complain of the statement put by 
Colonel Olcott into my mouth that Theosophy was “‘ compiled from 
the book of Mr. C. W. King, M.A.” I made no such statement, 
but as it is my case that the author of Theosophy could have 
become acquainted with the doctrines of the Gnostics only by the 
perusal of books upon the subject, Mr. King’s book will do as well 
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as another for the argument. On the larger point, i.e. that 
Theosophy closely resembles what is popularly known about 
Gnosticism, Colonel Olcott seems to agree with me. ‘ We,” he 
says, referring to the Theosophists, “are the heirs of the Gnostics 
and of their and our teachers”; and he speaks later of ‘our 
affirmation that the philosophy some of us have been teaching is 
that of the Aryan sages, the masters of the first Gnostics, and of 
all Myst of the olden and modern times.” He also thinks he 
can prove that, if ‘‘ Theosophy is found identical with the 
Gnosticism of Marcion and his school’”’ (another statement that I 
had not ventured to make), “‘ it must have the same primal source, 
viz. India, which is exactly what the founders of the Theo- 
sophical Society have affirmed from the first.” This is hardly a 
sequitur, because the rival theory that Theosophy was copied 
bodily from the history of the Gnostics is at least worthy of con- 
sideration; but that does not much matter. For Colonel Olcott 
is by no means content to rest here; he must needs prove the 
exact road by which Gnosticism arrived from India in Asia Minor 
(and he might have added in Europe and Africa). This he does 
by the process which reconciled Captain MacTurk to the part of 
Egeus. That gallant officer, as readers of St. Ronan’s Well may 
remember, was cast for the part of Hermia’s father in Lady 
Penelope Penfeather’s presentation of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ; but his Celtic prejudices (for he, too, was no Anglo-Saxon) 
forbade his appearance on the stage in any other than full High- 
land costume. Everyone was in despair, when it suddenly 
occurred to some genius that Lord Byron, in his notes to Childe 
Harold, points out the singular resemblance between the dress of 
the modern Highlanders and the Albanians, and the difficulty was 
over. ‘“‘ Egeus was voted to be an Arnaut, and Captain MacTurk 
to be Egeus.” By the same heroic method does Colonel Olcott 
demonstrate the descent of the Gnostic doctrines from India. ‘In 
Judaism it” (i.e. Gnosticism) ‘‘ was the Kabala, derivation of 
the Kabala of Chaldea, which was itself derived from the Gupta 
Vidya, or Secret Doctrine of the Aryan or Pre-Aryan philosophers, 
teachers of Pythagoras, Plato, and the Thyanean Apollonius.” 
What could be more convincing? And in like manner we can 
show the Indian origin of the Duke of York Islanders; for these 
professors of the Secret Doctrine have of course inhabited India 
from what Colonel Olcott calls ‘‘ archaic epochs,” and must have 
been there long before any imagined dispersion. 

But without troubling the Secret Doctrine, I am willing to admit 
that all modern writers, including the late Mr. King—who was by 
no means so high an authority on the history of the Gnostics as he 
was on their gems—have pointed to India as one of the sources, 
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though not the exclusive source, from which the Gnostic faiths 
were drawn. This view is admirably given by Mr. C. P. Wing in 
an article on Gnosticism in McClintock and Strong’s Biblical Cyclo- 
pedia. ‘‘ Modern historians,” he says, ‘have found in most of 
the Gnostic systems such a predominance of Oriental elements that 
they have been led to infer a direct influence not merely from 
Alexandrian Judaism, but dualistic Parsism and pantheistic 
Buddhism We need not suppose, however, that these 
elements were derived directly from their original sources. The 
Alexandrian literature, in which most of these elements had found 
a place, was diffused among the educated classes in all those coun- 
tries in which Gnosticism flourished.” But what use can Colonel 
Olcott make of this, unless to prove that his so-called Secret Doc- 
trine was part of the common stock-in-trade of every ragged 
sophist who set out from Alexandria, with his affected austerity 
and real shrewdness for capital, to muddle the brains and empty 
the pockets of his Roman scholars. 

All this, however, is a good way beside the question. The point 
on which I seek instruction from Col. Oleott is not how Gnosti- 
cism came from India, but how it got to America. If the 
Theosophy which, so far as we know, takes New York as its 
starting-place was not copied there from the modern accounts of 
Gnostic doctrines, but was (as we now hear the founders of the 
Theosophical Society have affirmed from the first) derived from 
India and ‘‘the teachers of the Gnostics,” these teachers must 
have in some way communicated it to the founders, for Colonel 
Olcott certainly did not discover the origin of Theosophy for him- 
self. ‘‘I never heard,” he said, in a lecture at Simla, in 1880, 
“of Asiatic Occultism until I met Madame Blavatsky.” And 
again at Calcutta, in 1882, ‘“‘Madame Blavatsky proved to me 
in 1874 that, in comparison with even the Chela of an Indian 
Mahatma, the authorities I had been accustomed to look up to 
knew absolutely nothing.” We have it, then, that it was Madame 
Blavatsky who taught this Theosophy (whether it be called a 
religion or science matters nothing) to Colonel Olcott. And from 
whom did she herself acquire it? Again we must look in Colonel 
Olcott’s published lectures. ‘*‘ We had a clue given us to the right 
road,” he says, at Ceylon in 1880, ‘‘ by one who had spent a long 
lifetime in travel, who had found the science to be still extant, with 
its proficients and masters practising it as in ancient days”; while 
Mr. Sinnett, as chairman of that useful meeting in 1882, from 
which I have so often quoted, gives what may be looked upon as 
the official account of the beginning of the whole movement 
thus :— 


The chairman then proceeded to give what he called the secret history of the Society, 
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remarking that it did not primarily devote itself to the study of the Occult Sciences, 
but its inception was most undeniably due to the Brotherhood of Adepts 

Adepts pitched upon one of the few people here willing to make such a complete sacri- 
fice as a devotion to the work involved. Madame Blavatsky was, therefore, selected 
for the work, and she chose as her associate Colonel Olcott: The two founders were 
then brought together, and launched on their career. The Society had an occult 
origin. 

And so, by patiently following up the scent, we come plump upon 
the assertion that Colonel Olcott has been all this time dodging 
and shifting to avoid. The mysterious Brotherhood are “the 
teachers of the Gnostics,’”’ and are responsible for the Theosophical 
Society and its doctrines as well. And what proofs does Colonel 
Olcott offer to us that there are such people as these Brothers ? 
Absolutely none. Here I confess that Colonel Olcott’s courage 
fairly astonishes me. I ventured, indeed, in my former paper to 
predict that the belief in the mysterious Brotherhood would soon 
be allowed to die a natural death; but I did not expect it to be 
knocked on the head in this summary way. “The clumsy jimmy 
about the Mahatmas,” to use the words that Mr. Walter Besant 
puts into the mouth of one of his most cleverly-drawn characters, 
may, indeed, ‘‘ be played out”’; but who would have thought that 
the person chiefly responsible for the introduction of the said 
“jimmy ” to the public would himself be the first to announce the 
fact. Yet this is just what Colonel Olcott has done. ‘‘ We ask 
nobody to believe in our phenomena or the existence of living 
leaders, the custodians of the old Wisdom-Religion. Whether there 
be such we know, and for us that is enough.” Enough, perhaps, for 
the two founders, but for the rest of the world it is not enough. I 
have shown how much trust can safely be placed in what Colonel 
Olcott thinks he knows on much less crucial points than this; and 
if it should turn out that he has made a mistake on this point also, 
how would the matter look then? For what have he and Madame 
Blavatsky been doing for the last ten years but ask people to join 
the Society, which is said to have originated with these very 
Brothers ? 

Be this as it may, the issue between Colonel Olcott and myself 
is now perfectly clear, and I am quite content to leave it to the 
readers of this Review to decide. We are agreed as to the close- 
ness of the resemblance between Theosophy and Gnosticism. I 
say that this resemblance is due to deliberate imitation ; Colonel 
Oleott, to the fact that both are the teachings of the same 
teachers—and in the existence of these teachers he asks no one 
to believe. 

With this I leave Colonel Olcott ; but before I quit the subject of 
Theosophy (I hope for ever) I, too, feel tempted to offer to the 
public two pictures drawn from my own imagination. They must 
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needs be the merest sketches, but perhaps those who have followed 
me so far will be able to fill in the details for themselves. 

It is a hundred years hence. Theosophy, like an overflowing 
mountain lake has broken through all limitations, and spread to 
the four quarters of the globe. There are no more priests, for that 
class, whose interests make them rebel against every work of 
religion, has been abolished. In their place there reigns every- 
where the Theosophical Society, still hard at work upon the 
formation of a nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood and the inves- 
tigation of the unexplained laws of nature. And in a village of 
regenerate India there sits a mother, with a little child at her 
knee. The child’s eyes widen as his mother tells him how the 
good Brothers went to America ; how they chose out Madame 
Blavatsky, and how she called to herself Colonel Olcott; how these 
two, by command of the Brothers, founded a society for the study 
of old religions ; how they journeyed to India, hoping only to find 
peace for their studies, and how, at their approach, the withering 
creeds of the Old World shrank and died. ‘“ But, mother,” says 
the eager child, as she finishes her weird recital, ‘‘ where are the 
good Brothers now?” “Hush! my child,” the mother answers. 
‘Our wise founders knew them, but they did not ask anyone else 
to believe in them.” 

Years pass away, and the child has become a man, a man of a 
sceptical and inquiring mind. He reads in the Encyclopedia of 
the Society a reference to Christianity as the creed which, starting 
from very small beginnings, spread over half the globe, only to be 
crushed by the young might of a newer faith; and, as he reads, 
he resolves to know more of this strange yet dead religion. At 
last, he finds a book which gives him the teachings of Christianity, 
not the Christianity which seeks to make a man a better Christian 
through a society organized to oppose it, but Christianity such as 
we have it in England; and as he scans those doctrines, few and 
simple as compared with the wild and fantastic dreams of Gnostic 
or Theosophist, as he weighs those proofs of their truth which 
thousands of the best and brightest intellects of the civilised 
world have been content to accept as sufficient, can we wonder 


that he mutters to himself, ‘‘ This faith is less hard to believe than 
Theosophy ” ? 


F. Leaaz. 


FISHER LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue fishwives of foreign countries have from time to time, to use 
a phrase of Carlyle’s, been ‘‘ paraded in print”; but no community 
of the toiling sisterhood that has ever been depicted can be com- 
pared to that of Newhaven. In the village named, which is situated 
on the Firth of Forth near Edinburgh, there has for centuries 
existed a quaint race of fisher-folk, in which the habits and feelings 
of the class are crystallized, and who, despite close proximity to the 
modern Athens, preserve their ancestral ignorance and indulge 
their superstitions with a fidelity that is wonderful. Peculiar in 
dress and habits, and liberally endowed with the feelings and fail- 
ings of their class, finding, as may be said, ‘“‘tongues in trees and 
books in the running brooks,” able to ‘‘ read’’ the clouds, and to 
interpret the voice of the waves, it is not to be wondered at that 
these toilers of the deep—the women in particular—have attracted 
a considerable degree of attention. These fish-wives, with their 
‘‘ shapely shanks,” fine free carriage, and picturesque conglomera- 
tion of petticoats, combined with their unfailing powers of endur- 
ance, were a source of interest to the author of the Waverley Novels, 
and were immortalized in the Noctes Ambrosiane. 

When King George the Fourth visited Scotland, he was greatly 
struck by the appearance of these hard-working women as they 
perambulated the streets of Edinburgh, their creels bountifully filled 
with “fine caller haddies”’ as well as other fruit of the sea. It 
has been even said that the uxorious monarch, accompanied by 
Sir Walter Scott, made an incognito visit to the sea-side that he 
might see the fisher dames of Newhaven in their own homes, and 
one of their number who had seen him a day or two before in public at 
once addressed him as ‘‘my bonny King.” His Majesty is said to 
have declared the fishwives to be the handsomest body of women 
he had ever seen, and greatly admired their style of dress, which is 
undoubtedly picturesque. The love of these women for bright 
colours cannot be suppressed; their multitudinous petticoats of 
blue and yellow are of hereditary taste, so likewise is the shape of 
their ‘‘ mutches” (caps). These personal adornments never know 
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change, and when necessary these women “kilt their coats” con- 
siderably, never hesitating about a liberal display of their well 
turned ankles, trimly covered with bright-coloured hose. The 
Ettrick shepherd has portrayed the peculiarities of the sisterhood 
with a sympathetic pen, and has told in picturesque phraseology 
how their dulcet voices caused his heart-strings to vibrate as they 
proclaimed the praises of their piscatorial wares. 

Some few years ago, these women of Newhaven, as also fish- 
wives living at a greater distance from the city, were wont to hurry 
to Edinburgh with heavy loads as soon as ‘the men” arrived at 
the pier with their takes of fine fresh cod and haddock, their 
delicious ling fish and “ bannock flukes” (turbots). Fishwives 
have been known to carry a hundred and sixty pounds weight of 
fish from Newhaven to Edinburgh, a distance of full two miles, and 
dispose of the quantity for a few shillings; prices in those days 
being low, a turbot of size might only yield them twopence per 
pound weight. Parading about till their creels became empty, the 
women always attracted the attention of the numerous strangers 
who resided in Edinburgh. They presented a striking contrast to 
the foreign fishwives described by the poet Wordsworth— 

Withered, grotesque, immeasurably old, 
And shrill and fierce in accent. 

Housewives of the present day who sometimes pay a shilling 
per pound, or on occasion more, for their cuts of prime cod-fish, 
and who may now and again be charged a sovereign for a small 
turbot, will perhaps be surprised to learn that the women of New- 
haven disposed of their piscine produce at what would now be 
thought nominal prices: a big cod-fish could be bought for a 
shilling or two, a lobster cost no more than a few coppers, whilst a 
small haddock could be obtained for the trifling sum of three-half- 
pence, the orthodox price of herrings being “‘ three a penny”; but 
these were the prices of forty years ago. In bargaining for their 
wares, fishwives require to be tenderly dealt with. They are easily 
*‘ huffed,” and with persons to whom they owe a grudge nothing 
will induce them to do business. In the olden time, every fishwife 
was taught to ask more than double the price for fish she would 
ultimately accept. The stereotyped burden of such negotiations 
being usually ‘“O, mem, it’s no fish your buyin’ this day, it’s the 
lives o’ men.” The dangers of the deep always afforded them a 
ready excuse for asking exorbitant prices. 

To-day the fishwives are not so often in the streets as in former 
times, but they can be seen at home. Newhaven has long been 
famed for its fish dinners; the menu is not perhaps so varied as at. 
Blackwall or Greenwich, nor the service so elegant, although the 
fare is wholesome and admirably cooked. ‘‘I never ate better 
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fish,” said Mr. Charles Dickens, on the occasion of a visit; ‘‘ nor 
have I ever seen finer-looking fishwives.’”’ ‘‘ The cooking is per- 
fect,” said the late Mr. Buckland. In his time Sir Walter Scott 
was a frequent visitor to the firesides of Newhaven, and it was often 
his delight to show the place to his English friends when they 
came to visit him. ‘‘ What a change,” said the poet Crabbe, “this 
is to me from what I see at home.” According to a statement 
made by Doctor Robert Chambers, it had been at one time the 
intention of Sir Walter to write a series of stories of fisher life, in 
which he could weave the perils and privations of the fisher class 
into those romantic creations for the production of which he 
became so famous. 

Newhaven, like all other fishing places, is well endowed with that 
“ancient and fish-like smell” which so quickly impresses the ol- 
factory nerves of strangers; in its ancient quarters it is a typical 
Scottish fishing town. The houses have quaintexteriors. Outside 
the dwellings of the fishers, on stairs and other projections, hang 
many dripping garments, odd in shape, and made of peculiar 
material. ‘‘ What splendid ‘ properties’ these would make,” said 
one day an actor, who had come down to dinner. Wives and 
daughters of “the men” may be seen sitting about the doors 
baiting hooks or mending nets, whilst the young ones, the future 
fishermen and their future wives, miniature editions of their fathers 
and mothers, are all about playing in the gutter, “‘ pictures of 
dirt.” The boys are cheaply bound in the old clothes of their 
fathers, and look wonderfully comic in jackets that are a world too 
big for them ; and as for their trousers, it is obvious enough that 
one leg would comfortably accommodate a small family. But 
despite the dirt, these lads and lasses look healthy, and what their 
fathers and mothers are, or have been, they will in time become. 
The life story of those whose fate it is to be born in fishing villages 
is a stereotyped one of going down to the sea in ships and coming 
home again; of spurts of labour and times of rest. Sons succeed 
their fathers in their hazardous occupation, and daughters in due 
time are initiated into the monotonous round of daily life as their 
mothers before them were. 

All round the coast it is a tradition of the fisher class that “‘ the 
women keep the men.” The wives everywhere act as chancellors 
of their husbands’ exchequer, at all seasons looking carefully 
after ‘‘ the bawbees.”” When avery young or somewhat delicate 
female of the fisher class marries, she is often sneered at by her 
stronger compeers as being quite unable to keep a man, and, more- 
over, may be told that she ought never to have married him. 
“'Wha’s that?” ‘Oh, that’s Jenny Flucker’s man,” is a ques- 
tion and answer which very well typifies the married relationship 
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of the fisher-folk. The labours of the women have been lightened 
since railways opened up distant markets for the fish, the most 
part of which is promptly sold by auction as it comes to land. 
Buyers, as a rule, await the boats, and at once forward their 
purchases to the larger seats of population where fish of all 
kinds is in demand. Since these sales became a rule, the wives 
of many of the fishermen have been relieved from a portion of 
that never-ceasing toil imposed upon them by the custom of 
their caste. Forty years ago, women, when fish had for a time 
been less plentiful than usual, used to walk from Dunbar to Edin- 
burgh (a distance of twenty-six miles) with heavy loads on their 
shoulders, and aided by one or two stalwart companions they were 
able to make the journey with wonderful rapidity. It need be no 
cause for complaint that many of them relished “a dram ”’ after 
such tasks. 

Although the outward aspects of many of the Scottish fishing 
villages are rather repulsive, the houses of the fisher-folk are 
usually sweet and clean; the crockeryware shines on the shelves, 
the furniture is carefully polished, the bed linen being always in- 
vitingly pure; so that the men, after perhaps enduring a stormy 
time of it at sea, can enjoy the satisfaction of sitting down at their 
own firesides amid pleasant surroundings. Fishermen have often 
been accused of indolence, but the charge, except in individual 
cases, is a harsh one. Far from being idle, they are, as a rule, an 
industrious class of people, but the ordering of their work seldom, 
indeed never, lies in their own hands ; they are, in that respect, the 
creatures of circumstances which they cannot control. It is easy 
for the bricklayer or the blacksmith, with their day of eight hours, 
to prate of their industry; the labours of such men, or that of 
their fellows, is never interrupted by the sudden storms that burst 
on the work of the fisher-folk; nor have labourers on the land to 
contend with such difficulties as often enough beset the toilers of 
the deep. Fishing, no matter how industriously pursued, is but a 
lottery after all; one voyage may prove profitable, the next be 
disastrous. On some occasions the fishermen cast their lines in 
vain, their well-baited hooks fail to tempt the denizens of the 
deep. 

On some occasions, doubtless, the men remain at home because 
of their superstitious feelings, when they might proceed to sea; 
but the fisher-folk, it must be borne in mind, are a peculiar people 
following a dangerous occupation, living a singular life, existing in 
communities that are seldom brightened by an infusion of new 
blood. Everywhere, in all nations, the fishers form a distinct 
caste, no matter whether their place of living may be on the German 
Ocean or on the shores of the tideless sea ; and woe to any stranger 
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to the calling who takes to wife a fisher maiden, or to that fisher- 
man who brings to the community a woman who is unknown to 
her sisters and alike ignorant of the place and its customs. 
Fishermen are of a brooding disposition; they have faith in omens, 
and put blind trust in the ways and works of their fathers. There 
are names of persons and things which they never utter them- 
selves, and dislike to hear uttered by others, and many of their 
stereotyped antipathies are exceedingly ludicrous—most unreason- 
able, in fact. In any Scottish village or town inhabited by fisher- 
folk, if a pig were accidentally to cross the path of the men while 
on their way to the boats to commence their labours for the day, 
they would at once return home and not venture to sea on that 
day, swine, in the estimation of fisher-folk, being considered the 
most unlucky of all the animals known to them. Some years ago, 
upon the occasion of the writer visiting a fishing hamlet in order 
to obtain some details of the white-fish fishery not a boat left the 
harbour. After waiting patiently for a couple of days, he then put 
the question to the friend with whom he was residing: ‘‘ When will 
the men leave for the fishing?” The reply was emphatic, and to 
the point. ‘“‘ The moment you go.” The unlucky matter, it seems, 
was that, the weather being damp, the over-shoes worn by the 
visitor had left upon the sand the mark as of a flat foot, “ plain 
footed’ people, as they are called in Scotland, being obnoxious to 
the fisher-folk. In many communities the people also entertain a 
strong dislike to the harmless cat; it also has been stigmatised as 
unlucky, and whenever one is seen, a certain word is pronounced 
by way of a charm to ward off the evil which the sight of a cat is 
thought to bring upon those who see it. 

That fishermen are not in reality lazy is easy to determine. 
They do occasionally, it must be owned, become the victims of 
their own caprice; but taking their work as it goes on all the year 
round, they can usually show a fair enough record. It is not pos- 
sible for them to work by rule, or to discipline themselves by fixed 
hours of labour, the work that lies for them to do can only be 
taken as it comes. In such arrangements the female element and 
influence comes into play ; ‘‘ the men” being in fact hen-pecked. 
In all fishing villages their lives some ancient dame who is looked 
upon by the community as a prophetess, a wave of whose hand or 
an oracular word or two from whose lips may bring all work toa 
standstill. Such.women possess the reputation of being able to 
discover fate in the driving clouds, and claim to interpret the mur- 
muring of the never resting and mournful sea, the waves of which 
break upon the beach. What they say is often prophetic. 

- More than once have we listened to the warning voice of Jean 
Cairnie, as she said to her stalwart sons and grandsons, “ Bide ye, 
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my lads, at hame for this day; for I feel a cauld, cauld, smell in 
the air, and there is an eerie sough in the wind that tells me there 
will be big black clouds in the sky ere the afternoon passes away. 
Ay, my bairns, an’ God only knows whether or no these same 
clouds will be racing for your lives, an’ the louping waves o’ the 
deep green sea be fechtin’ for your bodies. Bide ye, then, at hame; 
the morn’s morning will bring a new day, and by then the storm 
may have passed away.” 

The work of the fishermen is often interrupted by sad calamities. 
The herring fishery in particular has, in some seasons, been signa- 
lized by many a train of misfortunes. A sudden storm will often- 
times break on the fleet, and, in consequence, the bright fisher 
homes may be darkened by a mournful procession, bringing along 
the bodies of the drowned men. These dreaded storms may come 
without warning, and seldom pass without leaving the memorable 
mark of a row of new-made graves in the churchyard where their 
forefathers sleep. No wonder, under such circumstances, that the 
women sometimes look wistful, and the men evince reluctance to 
go to their work. Days of sunshine and balm-breathing winds 
must pass over their heads before the fishermen forget the sights 
they have seen as the storm wind blew over the area of water on 
which they were plying their vocation. 

Before we cross the Forth, one of the oldest of the fisher legends 
of Newhaven may be here narrated. It illustrates an old-time 
terror of the town, of which even to the present day there are 
memories. ‘‘ Brounger’s in your head sheets!” is an exclamation 
that would at one time have stopped the work of a hundred boats. 
A gentleman has related to us the great surprise he once expe- 
rienced when a friend of his, who was boating with him, gave voice 
to the objectionable phrase. MHalf-a-score of Forth oyster boats 
were engaged in dredging close at hand, and the moment the crews 
heard what he said, they left off their work; the exclamation 
‘“* Brounger’s in your head sheets,” had so alarmed them that 
_ they at once drew their dredges on board. After a short pause, 
during which the interrupted dredgers looked anxious but remained 
silent, the oars were taken in hand, and each boat began slowly to 
describe a circle, which was three times completed in solemn silence, 
then the shoulder-of-mutton sails being hoisted, the various crews 
made tacks for the harbour, looking with scared faces at the person 
who had so wantonly used the obnoxious phrase. Anxious to 
obtain an explanation of what had just taken place, we found, on 
making inquiry, that Brounger had at one time been a prosperous 
fisherman, but in later life had become a dissolute old pauper, 
looking the very impersonation of ‘‘ bad luck,” and always engaged 
in levying black-mail on the industrious, whom he threatened with 
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misfortune when his demands were ignored. Unhappily his pro- 
phecies on more than one occasion were fulfilled, which was suffi- 
cient to constitute Brounger a power whom it was necessary to 
propitiate. In every fishing village there is a “‘ bogle” of some 
kind—man or woman. 

On the north side of the Firth of Forth nay be found places in 
which superstition is even more rampant than at Newhaven. — 
Many of the fisher-folks on the seaboard of the Fife coast have a 
reputation for piety, and are firm believers in Providence and—their 
ministers. It is somewhat unfortunate, however, that their beliefs 
are much against sanitary improvement, which is so much needed 
in all fishing villages. When, some years since, cholera became 
epidemic in several of the Scottish coast towns, those who tried to 
ameliorate the attack experienced much difficulty in combating the 
prejudices of the fisher-folk. The answer which was given by 
the wife of a Fife fisherman to a gentleman who was urging upon 
her the necessity of cleanliness, as one means of retarding the 
spread of the scourge, may be now recorded. ‘‘ Oh, Sir,” was her 
reply, ‘the cholera winna come but where the Lord sends it.” 
“That is quite true,” was the reply; “‘ but it is a remarkable fact, 
that the Lord is sending it to all the dirty houses.” 

In Buckhaven, or, as it is locally called, ‘‘ Buckhyne,” there 
dwell not a few fine fishermen; models, indeed, of their class. 
Controversy has often arisen as to the origin of some of the Scotch 
fishing communities; there can be no doubt that the population 
of Newhaven are descendants of a foreign stock, whilst the fisher- 
folk of Buckhaven, it has been proved, came from the Netherlands, 
and, indeed, they look not a little Dutch-like in their appearance, 
clothed in their wide trousers and long boots. Many of the Buck- 
haven men, as also some of the men of other fishing villages on 
the seaboard of Fife, prosecute the herring fishery all the year 
round, following the fish from the time they appear off the Island 
of Lewis, till the termination of the season at Yarmouth in the 
month of October. In the fisher villages of Fifeshire, the super- 
stitions peculiar to the inhabitants are observed with the same 
rigour as in other fishing hamlets. Among peculiarities which 
may be noticed is that of being prevented by custom to mention 
any term connected with the church, “the minister,” or his place 
of residence—‘‘ the manse.”” To speak of the minister to a man 
engaged in fishing would be a blunder ; to all fishers,‘he is ‘‘ the 
man in the black coat.” To mention salmon would also be wrong ; 
locally, salmon is called red-fish. Any fisherman encountering a 
hare while on the road to his boat would be terribly frightened ; 
such an event, indeed, would prevent his going to fish that day. 
Many boats are furnished with a horse-shoe or some bit of iron- 
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work, it being the custom on the occurrence of anything untoward 
to touch “cold iron”; to do so is supposed to counteract any 
impending evil. It is somewhat ludicrous to observe a whole 
boat’s crew, on some occasions, touching a piece of metal carried on 
their vessel for the purpose. Remonstrance on the absurdity of 
such a practice would be unavailing; the old men adhere to the 
custom, and ‘‘as the old cock crows the young ones learn.” As a 
sensible old fisherman said to the writer, ‘‘ We just cannot help it, 
sir ; it’s second nature with us.” 

It has more than once been said of the fisher-folk that they are 
extravagant in their modes of living. That is not true. They are 
no doubt fond of a bit of beef, but as a rule they drink largely of 
tea, and consume vast platefuls of bread and jelly. Nor do many 
of them indulge in spirits. It was a matter of exceeding surprise 
to the Prince of Wales when, on the occasion of the great Fisheries 
Exhibition being held in London, he found that the fisher-folks 
whom he had invited to Marlborough House did not “drink.” 
Their demand for temperance liquors far exceeded their applica- 
tions for whisky or beer. ‘‘ Eh, we dinna drink at hame, my 
bonny Prince, and we’ll no begin here,” was the simple reply of 
Maggie Flucker, a well-known Scottish fish-wife, whom the Prince 
had asked to drink a small glass of whisky. We have been “at 
the herring” with a skipper who dealt out two or three drams of 
whisky to his crew in the course of the night, one before they 
began to shoot the nets, and another when the process was com- 
plete, a third being given when the hauling in of the fishing gear 
began ; but many boats are now manned by teetotalers, well-doing 
men who soon acquire boats of their own, either wholly, or in 
shares with a partner. 

Among fishermen and their families the boat is of paramount 
importance. In many villages it is usually a family affair, and is 
not seldom the means of earning bread for a colony of orphans. 
We have passed the night in a boat which had been the property of 
four generations of a family, and on which seven helpless little ones 
were dependent for their food, clothes, and education. Grandsire 
and father had both been drowned from that vessel, during two of 
the storms which are occasionally experienced on the rock-bound 
coasts of Scotland. ‘‘ Uncle John” is now skipper, and the well 
cobbled boat still cuts a respectable figure as the ‘‘ winner of the 
bairnies’ bread’ at the local herring fishery. Various modes of 
arranging the pay of those employed are now adopted. As a rule, 
perhaps, the owner of a boat who has none of his family to aid 
him prefers hired servants at fixed wages; but in many parts of 
Scotland the old-fashioned system of ‘‘ deals,” or shares, is still in 
vogue. These ways of paying are settled by use and wont; there 
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is, of course, a share for the boat, and the men employed may 
have shares or half shares in the voyage, as has been previously 
arranged. We have seen an old-fashioned skipper, after being 
paid by the curer for whom he had gone fishing, dividing the 
money received in a very primitive fashion. ‘‘That’s a pound,” 
he would say, ‘‘ for me; that’s another for the boat, and that’s 
a pound for you, Sandy, and one for you, Dawvie, and that’s ten 
shillings for you, Geordie.” When the pounds had gone the 
round till they were exhausted, the shillings were next taken in 
hand, and then the pence followed, any indivisible fraction which 
remained being expended in fruit or ‘‘ sweeties,” which were 
handled and dealt out in the same manner as the money . 

In the fishing villages of Forfarshire the communities still cling 
to the traditions of their ancestors. They abhor swine, and flee 
from a pig as from a devouring lion; they have also numerous 
other aversions, like their brethren of Fifeshire. An old Forfar- 
shire fisherman who occasionally laughs (in private) at the silly 
ideas of his brethren, says he remembers well when one day a 
boat’s crew returned from their work without having cast a line in 
the water. As they made for the harbour their faces, it could 
easily be seen, were ashy pale with fear, and they all looked as if 
they had seen some dread apparition. ‘‘ What has happened?” 
was of course on the tongue of every person who saw the scared 
crew come back to the harbour. ‘‘ Look and see; look at that!” 
was the reply. Will it be credited that “that” was a poor ex- 
hausted wild pigeon, which, having taken refuge in the boat, had 
frightened four middle-aged men almost out of their senses ! 

A similar tale is told of a terrible fright which on one occasion 
befel some fishermen of Newhaven. Nine of them had proceeded 
one day to the boat-shore to change their boats, in other words, to 
launch some larger vessels than during the season had been in use. 
Just as they reached the scene of their work, they halted as one 
man, each gazing upon the other with a face of wonder and con- 
sternation ; then turning homeward, they made off as rapidly as 
possible, leaving their work undone, the cause of all their terror 
being a crow, which had perched upon the bow of the centre vessel. 
The poor men thought it was a “‘ warning.” These superstitions, 
which have prevailed for centuries are dying out—but slowly, very 
slowly—among the hereditary fishermen. It is still the custom to 
notice the person whom they first see in the morning, as everyone 
has—-in their opinion—a good or bad foot, and brings, accordingly, 
good or bad luck to the labours of the day. In some communities 
no one ventures to sea on certain days, because of its being 
unlucky to do so. Once upon a time, a certain boat’s crew went 
fishing on the anniversary of Christmas (old style). The crew of 
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the vessel on that day consisted of four men and a boy; five fish 
only were captured—four of them were hake, and all of them were 
blind ; a small haddock which was caught being in the same con- 
dition. ‘And it serves them properly,” said the wise woman of 
the village ; ‘‘ who could expect any good to come of such goings 
on? How could they think to be lucky, fishing on such a day!” 

From time immemorial, ‘‘luck” has been the good or bad 
genius of the fisher-folk; it governs their work from day to day. 
When a boat returns empty, one of the crew will perhaps say, 
“‘ What else could we expect, when auld ‘ Bishop’ Crail was the 
last man who spoke as we left; he never brings luck.” Some- 
thing may occur at sea to change the luck; a wandering bird may 
utter a wild scream as the lines are being set, or some frightened 
fish, chased by an enemy, may leap on board. Either event might 
prove sufficient to send home a crew of stalwart fishers, unless, 
perhaps, one of them on the spur of the moment was clever 
enough to devise a counter charm to the evil omens. Should a 
stranger offer to go to sea in one of the Fife boats, he is scanned 
with care from head to foot, to determine whether or not he has a 
lucky look about him. If so, permission will be granted ; if not, a 
refusal will be given. Should it, however, prove a case in which 
there is some doubt, the candidate for fishing honours will be put 
‘through the hemp,” id est, be made to walk through a gigantic ring 
or square formed of the small twine of which some of the nets are 
manufactured. When that ceremony has taken place, the aspirant 
will be qualified to join the boat. Fisher-folk as a class are not 
intellectual; from their ranks no authors—with, we believe, one 
exception—have yet arisen. It has been asserted that the eating 
of much fish adds largely to brain-power. It may be so, but 
evidence of the fact is not found in Scotland; at anyrate, not in 
the fishing villages of that country. 

Space will not admit of our describing all the customs of the 
Scotch fisher folk, but we may be permitted to refer to the people 
of Auchmithie, whom simplicity of character, patient industry, and 
frugality used to characterize. We have seen the hardworking 
wives of Auchmithie plunge into the sea and carry their fisher 
husbands on their shoulders to the land, after they had anchored 
their boats ; and day by day, from the boat shore to their houses, 
these women toil up a precipitous bank carrying on their backs 
the piscine produce brought home from distant fishing grounds by 
their men. Sir Walter Scott, when collecting materials for his 
romance of the Antiquary, lived in the one inn of Auchmithie, a 
much gratified spectator of the life and labour of these quaint 
people. The bed on which Sir Walter slept during the ten days of 
his residence used, a few years ago, to be exhibited with great pride 
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by the mistress of the house. Sir Walter, it has been said, was 
astonished at the amount of work done by the females of Auch- 
mithie, and was not surprised to learn from his landlady that some 
of them were fond of a dram. ‘‘I do not wonder at that,” he said ; 
‘‘ they often appear to be greatly exhausted by their work.” It is 
to be regretted that Scott did not carry out his idea of writing a 
novel of fisher life; he would doubtless have presented to the world 
a felicitous example of his work. There are other communities of 
fisher folk as peculiar as that of Auchmithie. The fisher folk of 
Aberdeen live by themselves at Foot Dee, locally known as ‘‘ Fittie,” 
from being situated at the mouth of the river Dee. The two squares 
of Fittie are densely populated, those who inhabit them being, of 
course, deeply imbued with the superstitions of their class; the 
women of Foot Dee, as in all other communities of fisher folk, rule 
the roost. 

No description of the Scottish fisher folk would be complete 
without reference to the curious nicknames which seem to be a 
necessity of fisher nomenclature. Such designations become neces- 
sary by the intermarriages, which are of constant recurrence. At 
Buckie, and other towns on the Moray Firth, additional names are 
common—they are described as being “‘ tee,” or added to, names, 
and their variety is wonderful; Church and State, law, literature, 
science, art, and commerce have all been laid under contribution. 


As a well-known Scottish local judge said of these people, when 
some of them were one day in his court upon business, their tee 
names being, of course, as is usual, quoted— 


‘¢ There ’s ‘ Samson,’ and ‘ Bishop,’ and ‘ Shavie,’ 
‘ The Pope,’ and ‘ Lang Nebbit John ;’ 
There ’s ‘ Cockle’ and ‘ Tam o’ the Navy,’ 
As also ‘ King David’ and ‘ Bone.’” 

We conclude with marriage. 

Different communities have different modes of arranging the 
details of their weddings. The courtship of the fisher folks is some- 
what destitute of refinement. The population of the place where the 
lad and lass reside being comparatively scanty, the happy couple 
have probably known each other from the days of their childhood ; 
the chances are, indeed, that they areof kin. All the preliminaries 
of the courtship having been accomplished, that ‘ nippin’ an’ 
scartin’”’ which, according to the old song, makes up the Scotch 
folks’ wooing, a house is then looked for and rented. At the close 
of ‘‘ the fishing” the marriage takes place. When the exact day 
has been fixed, generally a Friday at the place we have in our 
mind’s eye, the best man and a friend of his will call at the house 
of the bride’s parents and bear away her “kist’”’ (chest), which 
usually contains a good portion of her “ providing,” in the shape of 
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sheets and napery, as well as some of her best “ things” in under- 
clothing and millinery. The visit of the best man and his friend 
affords an opportunity for a display of hospitality on the part of 
the old folks; the refreshments set out are simple—bread and 
cheese only, and the offer of adram. The kist of the bridegroom 
next reaches the house. Anon the best maid and the bride’s 
mother come upon the scene, the bearers of all sorts of miscel- 
laneous supplies of crockery and culinary ware. In a few days 
afterwards the more substantial articles of furniture will be brought 
home, and be placed in order. The next event of consequence will 
be that the pride and her mother, with a few select friends, will pay 
@ visit to the future home to see that all is in apple-pie order. This 
visit, although meant to be private, generally becomes known, a 
few privileged persons being allowed admission, and so a little 
party is held, with plenty of chatter and chaff, and as much merri- 
ment as there is occasion for. At the period to which we are con- 
fining ourselves, the marriage feast was usually held in a public- 
house, where the table was covered with a profusion of substantial 
viands. There were roasted and boiled meats, and many kinds of 
pies and puddings. Now-a-days, the “ feast” is often held in the 
house of the newly-wedded couple, the two mothers officiating, 
with no end of help, as cooks. Seeing that from twenty-five to 
thirty persons may come to the banquet uninvited, much previous 
preparation is found necessary. 

In some places it used to be, and we believe still is, the custom 
for the two wedding processions to be preceded by fiddlers—two for 
the bride’s party and two for the party of the bridegroom ; but that 
method of procedure is going out of use, the bride and bridegroom 
proceeding quietly to the house of the minister to be married as 
unostentatiously as possible. Marriages a few years ago were not 
thought orthodox without the making of a great deal of noise, the 
firing of guns and much rude disturbance. On returning from the 
minister’s house to their own dwelling, the two mothers break a 
piece of oat-cake or short-bread over the heads of the newly-married 
couple, and then, if the happy pair are abstainers, which is not 
unlikely, the feast at once begins ; if not, there is a preceding ser- 
vice of drams. When dinner is just about finished, and satisfaction 
beams on the countenances of those assembled, “‘ the plate” is 
passed round and a collection made, each person contributing what- 
ever sum he thinks proper or can afford; this is always done at 
‘“* penny weddings ” in Scotland. On some occasions, if the parties 
be popular, two collections are made, one for the feast and one for 
the furniture or “ plenishing”’ of the house as it is called. So 
soon as dinner is finished, dancing begins. The first measure 
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generally proves a trying one for the bride, especially if she be what 
is called “‘ bashful ;” it is known in some communities as the 
“shame dance,” being the first performance of the young woman 
after her marriage, and is usually much commented on and criti- 
cised, as are also her dress and general deportment. 

Leaving the dancers in possession of the floor, and wishing the 
newly-married couple much future happiness, as well as great good 


luck, we ring down the curtain on these scenes of fisher life and 
labour. 


J. G. Bertram. 


EKENAMES AND NICKNAMES. 


Since’ the schoolmaster first stalked abroad we have all learnt, 
or tasted the sweet potentiality of learning, many wonderful 
things. But when the etymologist appeared at his heels we 
were invited to climb to yet dizzier heights on the tree of know- 
ledge, and to grope in yet profounder depths of the well of 
educational truth. Innocently accepting the invitation, we soon 
found ourselves committed to all manner of ‘strange heresies. He 
introduced us to new doctrines of assimilation and metathesis ; he 
spread before us his store of barbarous roots and suffixes; he rode 
roughshod over the pet derivations of our youth, and called upon 
us to renounce what he was pleased to ridicule as our ancient 
delusions and superstitions. In the end he was victorious, and 
converted us to his own views ; at worst, if he did not succeed in 
convincing us of the accuracy of his own methods, he proved to 
demonstration, by the aid of his powerful accomplices, chronology 
and ‘“‘Grimm’s Law,” that the happy-go-lucky system which we 
had hitherto favoured was both untenable and untrue. He de- 
molished our “sirloin,” and made havoc of our ‘“ Jerusalem” 
artichokes, which now lurk only in obscure regions as yet im- 
pervious to his ruthless canons. 

One of his minor revelations is suggested by the vagaries of the 
letter n. In several of our English words, as now spoken and 
printed, an initial n, it appears, has been either improperly pre- 
fixed, or unwarrantably dropped. Of the first case, examples are 
forthcoming in ‘‘a newt” for ‘‘an ewt,” or “eft,” “a nugget” 
for ‘‘ an ingot,” and, again, as most etymologists would have us 
believe, in “‘a nickname” for ‘‘an ekename.” But in this last 
instance a difficulty arises. The interesting little reptile which, in 
these days, most men call “‘ newt” is, however, in some ‘parts of 
the country still known by his original title of “ eft,’’ and no con- 
fusion can possibly be wrought by an indiscriminate use of the 
terms. Not so with regard to “nickname” and “ ekename.” 
The latter can mean neither more nor less than an “additional 
name ’”’ or agnomen, the French surnom and the German Zuname. 
But the former is an “ekename” and something more. It is 
defined in the dictionaries as ‘‘a name given in scoff or contempt ; 
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term of derision; opprobrious or contemptuous appellation ” 
(Latham’s Dict., founded on Todd’s Johnson). Hence there 
are those who incline to the belief that it is a separate word 
altogether. They derive it, variously, from the French nique 
(faire la nique 4 = to mock), which itself is connected with, or 
perhaps is the same word as, the Swedish nyck = trick. Others 
prefer to seek its origin in the verb “to nick,’ meaning “to 
notch,” or the German nicken, to ‘‘nod” or ‘‘beckon.” Some 
have even been found bold enough to trace its pedigree to ‘‘ Old 
Nick” himself. No art is more alluring, and few are more fal- 
lacious, than that of the amateur etymologist. Without presuming 
to decide where so many doctors disagree, we may, perhaps, 
venture to point out that most of the prominent European lan- 
guages possess words equivalent to our “nickname,” and wholly 
different from other words in their several vocabularies which 
correspond in meaning to “‘ekename.” The French has sobriquet 
(of which no satisfactory derivation has yet been suggested), the 
German Spitzname, Spottname, and Ekelname, pro re natd, the 
Portuguese alcunha, the Spanish apodo and mote. In Italian, it is 
true, we must fain be content with soprannome, but in Dutch we 
are able to discriminate by means of the judicious alternation of 
bijnaam and spotnaam. 

The Father of History tells us how the Egyptians, who had 
hitherto prided themselves on being the most ancient of mankind, 
were constrained to yield the palm of antiquity to the Phrygians. 
Their king, Psammetichus, doubting the value of his people’s 
venerable pretensions, caused two infants to be placed in the 
charge of a herdsman, who was commanded to keep them so “ far 
from the madding world” that they should neither hear nor see a 
soul of their own species. He was instructed to “introduce goats 
from time to time” (it is to. be hoped at frequent and regular 
intervals) “to their apartment,” and to observe most carefully 
‘** what word they would first articulate.” The result was ‘‘ Becos,”’ 
the Phrygian for “‘ bread,” which, of course, proved conclusively 
(for the anserine cackle of those who would have it that the 
children were merely trying to imitate their companions’ bleating 
is ridiculous) that the Phrygians were the primitive race. The 
legend, if it does nothing more, at any rate conveys the lesson 
that ‘‘ naming,” in one form or another, is the earliest of all intel- 
lectual accomplishments. To name is to lay the keel of language. 
Altogether devoid, then, of interest it surely cannot be to consider 
briefly that offshoot or development of the process which consists 
in ‘ ekenaming” or “‘ nicknaming.” 

Let us begin by taking the ekename in its literal and strictly 
etymological sense. From this point of view every cognomen is 
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also an agnomen, albeit the latter word was used exclusively to 
denote a title of honour. A Scipio became “ Africanus” or 
‘‘ Asiaticus,’ a Marcius was dubbed “ Coriolanus,” a Cesar was 
glorified into ‘‘ Germanicus,” but Scipio, Marcius, and Cesar were 
all equally, in the first instance, agnomina, or additamental appel- 
lations. Many of the cognomina were but hereditary nicknames, 
generally derived from some personal or characteristic peculiarity. 
What special fashion of ‘“‘staff’’ was affected by the ancestral 
‘* Scipio,” we shall, perhaps, never certainly know, or whether the 
founder of the family acquired the title through having dutifully 
guided, as one version of the story runs, the vague steps of a 
blind father. Nor can it now be determined, with any semblance 
of finality, what ratting propensity or episode it was on the part 
of the original ‘‘Mus” which suggested that curt patronymic. 
On the other hand, we can picture to ourselves with some con- 
fidence the “ flap-ears’”’ jof the “ Flacci,” the squint of the 
‘“‘ Strabo ” family, and the bald heads of the ‘‘Glabrios.” So, too 
the tawny beards of the ‘“‘ Ahenobarbi” may be imagined without 
much difficulty, and we all know the brave tale of old, which deals 
with the heroism of that doughty but wilfully left-handed Ben- 
jamite, the first ‘‘ Scevola.”” In most of the cases applying to a 
single person it is still easier to conjure up a physiognomy to fit 
the name. No one, for instance, can fail to see, if he please, in 
his mind’s eye, the wild buck-teeth of Dentatus, the curly pate of 
Cincinnatus, or the little top-boots of Caligula. Sometimes, but 
not often, we find in a Latin author the whole history of a nick- 
name. The father of Fulvia, Mark Antony’s wife, was known as 
‘the Stutterer,” Bambalio. ‘‘ Nihil illo contemptius,” says Cicero 
(Phil., iii. 6), “‘ qui propter hesitantiam lingue stuporemque cordis 
cognomen ex contumelid traxerit.” The same writer, himself the 
subject of a Spottname, makes a poor attempt at something be- 
tween a pun and an insult, when he calls a certain Sicilian Greek, 
named Theomnastus, a lunatic, ‘‘ Theoractus”’ (god-struck). Cicero 
and he had a fight for some tabule and appeared before the pretor, 
each holding an end. As his editor truly observes, ‘“‘ Cicero makes 
as ridiculous a figure as the madman.” Another name, better 
known than that of the Syracusan, was similarly twisted into a 
kind of punning sobriquet: Tiberius Nero, we read, earned for 
himself propter nimiam vini aviditatem the appropriate title of 
Biberius Mero. 

In spite of his determination, as Mrs. Piozzi tells us, not to be 
handed down to posterity by Sir Joshua Reynolds as “ blinking 
Sam,” Dr. Johnson did not escape the infliction of many nicknames, 
though no one, we may suppose, was hardy enough to use them to 
his face. But he suffered in excellent company. ‘To be great,” 
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says Emerson, “is to be misunderstood” ; with equal accuracy we 
may adopt another reading, “to be great is to be nicknamed.” 
The dictionaries, however, mislead us when they give us to under- 
stand, as they almost invariably do, that the thing cannot be done 
good-naturedly. A nickname may surely be Spottname as well as 
Ekelname. Under the latter category we must indeed range such 
terms of endearment as those which Louis Bien-aimé is said to 
have selected for his four daughters, viz., Graille, Chiffe, Coche, 
Loque, or, in Carlylese, Rag, Snip, Pig, and Dud. The love, too, 
of ridiculing physical infirmities is scarcely consistent with the 
profession of Christian charity, but is nevertheless pretty widely 
disseminated. It flourished naturally enough in ancient times, 
when “feelings” were not apt to be considered, or perhaps were 
not developed to the point of sensitiveness since reached. We do 
not know how Demosthenes liked being called BdraAos in his young 
days, but it was certainly cruel to give to a girl whose legs were of . 
unequal length the name of “‘ Lambda,” so that she could never so 
much as say her alphabet without being reminded of her deformity. 
A sobriquet will stick with the tenacity of the proverbial “bad 
name” to its unlucky owner, long after its appropriateness has 
vanished into thin air. In the shoal of “ Lives” and ‘‘ Remini- 
scences ”’ published of late years, which deal with the earlier decades 
of the century, there are few names which crop up more frequently 
than that of ‘“‘ Poodle” Byng, whose youthful nomenclature clung 
to him through life with amazing obstinacy. 

Carlyle, than whom no one ever more revelled in the pastime of 
*‘ calling names,” after some hundredth perusal of the Waverley 
Novels, writes in his journal, as quoted by Mr. Froude: “ One 
inference I have drawn from Scott: that the people in those old 
days had a singular talent for nicknames: King Toom-Tabard, 
Bell-the-Cat (less meritorious), the Foul Raid, the Round-about- 
Raid, Clear-the-Causeway, the Tulchan Prelates, &c. Apparently 
there was more humour in the national mind than now.” Opinions 
may be divided as to whether the instances given are a fair sample 
of the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum, directed in this particular 
channel, or whether indeed they can be called ‘‘ humorous”’ at all, 
but there can be no doubt that some excellent fooling in the shape 
of nicknames is to be found in the chronicles of our ancestors. All 
through English history we can trace an indication to bestow upon 
distinguished persons titles not given to them in baptism. Nor in 
English history alone; in all ages and countries, of which we 
possess any written record, we find the same tendency to supple- 
ment the handiwork of sponsors. In no so-called civilized land, it 
is true, do we encounter a parallel to that Zulu custom which 
augurs the very worst and most deplorable consequences from the 
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fact of being called by one’s right name. Nowhere, perhaps, do 
sobriquets stand at a higher premium, unless it be among the 
Indians of North America, who likewise have a strange penchant 
for stranger appellations, as their “ Red Shirts” and “ Sitting 
Bulls” would seem to testify. But, short of this, there is common 
to all mankind what may be described as a cacoéthes nominandi, 
which betrays itself at every convenient juncture. Even the staid 
Romans could not always withstand its influence. By the insertion 
of a single letter the wild Tatar became, what he has ever since 
remained, a ‘‘ Tartarean” scoundrel. There be even those who 
maintain that fair Andalucia should be spelt with a preliminary V, 
and that the proud Hidalgo is, after all, only hijo del Gé, ‘‘ son of 
the Goth.” 

The sovereigns of the world, both famous and fainéants, have 
absorbed a great variety of ekenames, the coiners of which have 
occasionally exhibited some smartness and originality. Very often 
some obvious bodily feature was seized upon, and in this way the 
changes have been rung on most of the minor peculiarities incident 
to humankind with a freedom of speech which is rather remarkable 
when we consider the age in which it was sometimes employed. 
Kings may not like any better than common men to have their phy- 
sical disabilities stereotyped in their popular titles. Thus we find 
Pépin “the Bow-legged,” alias ‘‘le Bref,” Charles ‘‘ the Bald,’”’ Charles 
“the Fat,” Edward ‘ Longshanks” and Philip ‘‘le Long,” Heinrich 
*‘ der Schwarze,” and Frederick “‘ Barbarossa.” This last epithet was 
also applied to William ‘‘ Rufus,” and in our own day has been 
revived in the “‘ Red ” Prince of Franco-Prussian celebrity. Other 
characteristics, however, than those of mere outward and visible 
aspect have sometimes been registered with more or less of felicity. 
That sturdy William of Nassau, for instance, who drove back the 
blood-thirsty Alva and thereby clinched the freedom of the Hol- 
landers, has been handed down to posterity as “‘ the Silent”: a man 
of deeds he, evidently, and no vain babbler. We have all read of 
Charles ‘* Martel,” a worthy namesake of Thor the ‘‘ Hammer-god,” 
and our own history records an “ Ironsides,”’ a ‘‘ Conqueror,” and 
a Cour de Lion. A whole dynasty was styled ‘‘ Plantagenet.” If 
we have had a ‘‘ Crook-back,” a ‘‘ Lackland,” and an “ Unready ”’ 
in our annals, we can boast also a “‘ Martyr,” a “‘ Confessor,” and 
a “* Beauclere,” to say nothing of ‘‘ Harefoot”’ and an Alfred “ the 
Great.” ‘‘Our German cousins,” says Carlyle, “I have often 
sorrowed to find, have practically a most poor talent for giving 
names.” Nevertheless we may mark one Herzog Heinrich von 
Bayern, surnamed ‘‘ der Zanker,” or “‘ the Wrangler,’ and Henry 
‘the Fowler,” the ‘beginning of German Kings.” Nor can we 
fairly omit that seven-months’ child Ludwig the Skin-less (ohne 
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Haut), who, after chivalrously bearding the unspeakable Turk, 
sank miserably in some bottomless morass, “and the Hungarian 
Sovereignty along with him.” What, too, of the Markgraf Otto 
IV., who wrote madrigals and compassed divers other phenomena ? 
What says the historian of him? ‘The same Otto, besieging some 
of his Magdeburg or other enemies, got an arrow shot into the skull 
of him; into, not through; which no surgery could extract, not 
for a year to come. Otto went about, sieging much the same, with 
the iron in his head; and is called Otto mit dem Pfeile, Otto 
Sagittarius, or Otto with the Arrow, in consequence.” 

Italy gives us Lorenzo “ the Magnificent,” and the still lamented 
Ré Galantuomo ; Spain, the Cid ‘“‘Campeador” and Pedro “ the 
Cruel”; and little Portugal, Alphonso “the African” (from his 
victories over the Barbary Moors), together with the demagogue 
Joio Alvo, who “ merecera ao povo a alcunha de Feudo-tirou” 
(the “ Emancipator”). Other countries supply us with a very 
varied assortment of this kind of nomenclature. That was a 
happy inspiration which bestowed upon Bajazet I. the surname of 
Iiderim, or the Lightning, which accorded so well with the 
character of the man; well might he glory in an epithet which, 
says Gibbon, ‘‘ was drawn from the fiery energy of his soul and the 
rapidity of his destructive march.” Well named, too, was that 
Caled, the proselyte of Mecca, in whose hand nine swords were 
broken, and whose prowess was remarkable even in an age when 
personal valour could be witnessed on every field: Caled “‘is 
renowned among his brethren and his enemies by the glorious 
appellation of the Sword of God.” The title of ‘‘the Just” is 
shared by three persons “ in three distant ages born,”’ viz. Aristides, 
Joseph or Barsabas, and “‘ the good Haroun Alraschid.” Some of 
us, perhaps, who are in the habit of using the phrase “ born in the 
purple,” are apt to forget that it is the literal rendering of Porphy- 
rogenitus, a term applied to a royal prince born since his father’s 
accession to the throne. Commodus was the first so honoured. 
Leo V., the Armenian, was nick-named ‘“‘ the Chameleon ”’ in con- 
sequence of his religious inconstancy. Outside the pale of royalty 
we may notice Psalidiwm, or ‘‘ the Scissors,” a title conferred upon 
Alexander, a certain scribe, whose services were employed in im- 
proving the revenues of the fast declining Empire ; he dexterously 
effected this by reducing the size, without defacing the figure, of 
the current gold coin. Probably more readers of history remember 
Julian “the Apostate” than either John “the Sanguinary ” or 
Henry “the Wonderful,” whose achievements are in these days 
but seldom discussed ; but we all know who were meant by ‘“‘ Gali- 
leans” and what circumstances led to the application of the 
contemptuous epithet ‘‘ Ebionites.” 
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The French Revolution was a prolific period in many directions, 
but among its lesser productions the number of smart sobriquets 
which it brought into being should certainly not pass unnoticed. 
The French mind appreciates wit, if it cannot appreciate humour. 
If it can boast but little of ‘‘ genial sympathy with the under side,” 
it is heartily alive to the scintillation of a bon mot, whether it be in 
the guise of epigram or sobriquet; and during the Reign of Terror 
the wit flashed as keenly as the guillotine itself. How sadly void 
of originality sounds our ‘‘ unemployed ”’ by the side of the Parisian 
‘“‘ sansculottes”’! Even the Hibernian pleasantry which culminates 
in ‘‘ Buckshot Forster” is not so racy as the “‘ verdétre” Robespierre, 
the Visconte Mirabeau ‘“‘ Tonneau,” or the Monsieur ‘‘ Faquinet,” 
of the lively Gaul. Royon, Ami du Roi, and Marat, Ami du Peuple, 
we find cheek by jowl with Jourdan “‘ Coupe téte,” Septembriseurs, 
Tricoteuses, and Buveurs de sang. But the facetiousness of Marquis 
Saint-Huruge, ‘‘ Pere Adam,” and Jean Claude Jacob, ‘‘doyen du 
Genre Humain,” cannot blind us to the atrocities of Robespierre’s 
body-guard of ‘‘ Tappe-durs,” or the horrors of the ‘‘ Mariage 
Républicain.” Possibly, too, there was not much to choose, on the 
score of morality and good feeling, between the corps of Spadassins 
and the counter-organization of Spadassinicides. 

Politicians have always been fond of ‘‘ calling names,” and the 
Parliamentary history of our own country teems with evidences of 
this amiable characteristic. In his Curiosities of Literature, the 
elder Disraeli devotes a whole chapter to the consideration of nick- 
names engendered by the amenities of public life. He tells us of 
*“‘Malagrida the Jesuit” and “ Jimmy Twitcher,’ names “ which 
made one of our ministers odious and another contemptible.” The 
Earl of Godolphin took such umbrage at being dubbed “‘ Volpone”’ 
that he forsook his principles and deliberately changed sides. 
Statesmen, however, though they may wince at a well-directed 
home-truth, are not often so thin-skinned as to betray their chagrin 
to the world in this summary fashion. It does not disturb their 
rest that ‘“‘ Whig ”’ is strictly a Scotch carter and “‘ Tory” an Irish 
thief or bog-trotter. In the reign of Charles II., when these party 
names first came into use, the demagogues, who hypocritically 
affected to be very zealous against Popery, were popularly known as 
‘‘ Birminghams,” in allusion to the unenviable notoriety which 
attached to that town for the manufacture of spurious coins of the 
realm. <A few years later we find the political world divided into 
the two camps of the Court Party, which represented officialism, 
and the ‘“‘ Grumbletonians,” who constituted the opposition. Phose 
who, like Bunyan’s Mr. Facing-both-ways, identified themselves 
with neither side but voted as their own interest dictated were 
appropriately called ‘‘ Trimmers.” This, too, was the age when 
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the London streets became after dark the happy hunting-ground 
of troops of dissolute youths, an exaggerated species of the modern 
and milder ‘medical student,” whose fancy it was, says the 
chronicler, ‘‘ to swagger by night about the town, breaking windows, 
upsetting sedans, beating quiet men, and offering rude caresses to 
pretty women.” The successive dynasties of these gallant heroes 
had each its special nom de guerre. To the “ Muns” and “ Tityre 
Tus” succeeded the ‘‘ Hectors”’; to the ‘‘Hectors” the ‘‘ Scourers,”’ 
who, in their turn, gave place to the “‘ Nickers,” the ‘‘ Hawcubites,”’ 
and, most pestilent of all, the ‘‘ Mohawks.” When we take 
grievously to heart, as now and again we have occasion to do, the 
waywardness of the London mob, let us console ourselves with a 
mental picture of the conditions, not occasional but perennial, 
under which our ancestors of two centuries ago were fain to 
perambulate the highways of the metropolis. 

It cannot be said that the inventive genius of our own era has 
made many striking contributions to the glossary of political nick- 
names. It has from time to time asserted itself, but the results 
have been for the most part ephemeral. No one would have de- 
tected the felicity of the “Stupid” Party, had it not been John 
Stuart Mill who devised the title. Already the history of the “‘ Tea- 
room” Party and the ‘‘ Who, Who?” Ministry is fast sinking into 
oblivion. The ‘“ Adullamites” and “Jingoes” are still remem- 
bered, but in the next generation will probably require explanatory 
footnotes. If we excel, it is rather in the field of caricature. The 
early volumes of Vanity Fair show, with tolerable accuracy, the 
extent of our satirical powers when brought to bear on the pillars 
of the State. 

It is a sad but certain fact that Religion, or, perhaps we should 
say, eccentricities in a religious livery, can claim to have provided 
more butts for the whetting of popular wit than almost any other 
department of social life. A sect or a practice needs not to be 
outrageous in itself to secure the distinction of a nickname; it is 
enough if it overstep what has been determined by the majority to 
to represent the beau milieu. Such was the rule, at any rate, in 
earlier days. As, however, men’s views and sympathies broaden, 
their religious toleration also naturally increases pari passu, and so 
it comes about that the very meaning of what was once a term of 
ridicule or abuse is forgotten in the millennium of harmony and 
forbearance. True, there still may be found on the map one or two 
European countries where the ecclesiastical wolf and lamb do not 
yet dwell together in perfect peace, and where if “the weaned 
child shall put his hand on the cockatrice den” it is not without 
some little diffidence. Even now we do hear from time to time of 
a Judenhetze, or the like. But on the whole, and especially within 
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these our British dominions, the spirit of charity has so far pre- 
vailed that men and women are suffered to worship without let or 
hindrance and with what forms and rituals soever their soul 
desireth. There is no Mosque hitherto in London; yet, if there 
were, its services would proceed without interruption ; a Josshouse 
or a shrine of Mumbo Jumbo would be as safe as St. Paul’s. 
Cynics would set it down, this perfection of the “‘ live and let live” 
principle, to modern indifference. Set it down to what we will, it was 
not always so. A kind of patent of nobility is created in these days by 
the mere fact of being able, with some semblance of veracity, to trace 
descent from an old Huguenot house. There was not much 
nobility attaching, in men’s minds, to the heavy-laden ‘“‘ Hugue- 
nots” of 1685, who, on the Revocation of the protecting Edict of 
Nantes, fled for dear life to these shores from the persecution of 
Louis XIV. It has taxed the ingenuity of the etymologists sorely 
to hit upon a suitable derivation of the name. But whether we 
take it to be a corruption of the German Hidgenossen (which is 
utterly repudiated by the latest school), or identify it (as does the 
simple Disraeli, born before the days of comparative philology) 
with ‘‘ King Hugon, the great hobgoblin of France,” or assume it 
to have been the title of some prominent reformer of the time, we 
may rest assured that it implied no compliment or goodwill to 
those poor Protestants. Nevertheless, they who bore it came no 
doubt to regard it with no less pride than the Dutch revolutionists 
who stood up so bravely under the contemptuous ekename of 
“* Les Gueux,” ‘The Beggars.” But we need not go abroad for 
instances of odium theologicum conveyed epithetically. If Parlia- 
ments among us have ere now been derided as “ Rump” and 
** Mad ”’; if rival factions have posed as “‘ Roundhead ” and ‘‘ Cava- 
lier,” we can adduce sarcasms to the full as highly-spiced within 
the sacred pale of Holy Church. The “ Puritans,” the “ Lollards,” 
who were they, and what mockeries were not levelled at them? 
What shall we say, again, of ‘‘ Quakers,” ‘“‘ Methodists,” ‘‘ shovel ” 
hats, and “ M.B.” waistcoats? What of the ‘‘ Tractarians ” and 
the ‘‘ Septem contra Christum” ? New fashions in religion, as in 
everything else, are pretty sure to be nicknamed, and thus some- 
times acquire a notoriety and importance which otherwise they 
might well have lacked. A thing that is considered worth nick- 
naming has a twofold chance of vitality; what surely kills is, not 
antagonism or ill-will, but the chill silence begotten of utter 
indifference. 

It was an ancient custom, especially affected by the Greeks, to 
‘“‘re-christen,” if the paradox may be allowed, in the hope of 
securing the favour of the deities immediately concerned. Of the 
Erinyes, for example, the “‘ Avengers,” nothing but trouble could 
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be augured so long as they were appealed to under that untoward 
designation. We know not whose happy fancy it was to cajole 
them into propitiousness by virtue of the euphemistic title of 
Eumenides, the “Gracious Ladies;” but the emendation served 
its turn, and was gratefully employed; it was felt that the 
goddesses would overlook the pious fraud in consideration of the 
delicate compliment. A similar irony was applied to that inhos- 
pitable water, the Black Sea, which, invoked under the highly 
flattering, if mendacious, appellation of Euxine or ‘“ Hospitable,” 
could scarcely have the heart to swallow up the storm-tost mariner 
creeping gingerly from point to point. One cannot help feeling 
that some innocent adulation of the same kind underlies, in both 
Latin and Greek, the use of a single term to express “ play” as 
well as “school.” In these more prosaic times we no longer 
attempt to convey two such incongruous ideas by means of one 
and the same noun. The imaginative-brain of the Greekling may 
have been deluded into fancying that if he called them “ play” 
his lessons would come easier to him; the more matter-of-fact 
temperament of the British alumnus is not to be taken in by any 
such artful gilding of the pill. Not but what we can point to one 
or two comparatively modern examples of superstitious euphemism. 
The Cabo Tormentoso of Diaz was soon exchanged for the more 
cheery Cabo de boa Esperanga ; and it is a question whether the 
Ocean which we now call “‘ Pacific” owes its name so much to a 
well and honestly earned character for tranquillity as to a vague 
notion on the part of the early discoverers that a judicious com- 
pliment to the sea-god might ensure fair weather. The wish was 
father to the thought. 

Personal nicknames may be traced to an almost endless variety 
of sources. Sometimes they are due to locality, as the familiar 
Taffy, Paddy, Sandy, Jacques Bonhomme, and John Bull. The 
etymological antecedents of the ‘‘ Cockney” have baffled hitherto 
the shrewdest inquiries of the antiquary. Is the London-born cit 
synonymous with a dweller in the mythical land of Cokayne, or 
shall we be mean enough to connect him, as Prof. Skeat suggests, 
but under correction, with the Welsh coeginaidd, signifying a 
“simple ” or “‘foppish” person? Again, we can understand the 
rude philological process by which the native of Liverpool becomes 
a “Liverpudlian,” but by what right of heritage is he also a 
“Dickey Sam”? Surely he can lay claim to no affinity with 
“Dapper Dickey,” the sobriquet of the genial Pepys. He who is 
unlucky enough to take the first step of his life-pilgrimage in Nova 
Scotia forthwith fronts the world as a ‘Blue Nose,” despite the 
geographical fact that, thanks to the Gulf Stream, the average tem- 
perature of his Fatherland is perceptibly milder than that of the 
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inland provinces. His neighbour ‘“‘ brother Jonathan” has not yet 
got rid of that other and cacophonous title which the aborigines 
conferred on his ancestors; doubtless he will remain the nimble- 
witted “‘ Yankee” for many a year to come, and decline to make a 
clean breast of his derivation. In some cases the aid of Scripture 
needs to be called in, that our insatiable hankering after a smart 
nickname may not be baulked; but the origin of the ‘‘ Rebecca” 
rioters is, it must be admitted, a trifle far-fetched. The present 
generation knows but little of toll-bars. Some five-and-forty years 
ago, however, the frequency of them led to a great commotion in 
the Principality. ‘‘ Taffy” resented the imposition of so many 
tolls, and ‘‘ went for” the gates, taking as his war-cry a passage 
from the Book of Genesis :—‘“‘ And they blessed Rebekah, and said 
to her . . . Let thy seed possess the gate of those which hate 
them.” It is to a great English statesman and Prime Minister 
that the members of the “force” owe their popular appellations 
of “ peeler” and “‘bobby,” which will long serve to keep his name 
alive, it may be hoped, should his other legislative achievements 
ever be forgotten. This, however, suggests the reflection that it is 
not always easy to dissociate nicknames from slang, or rather, that 
in many instances the two are synonymous terms. Were we to 
explore the subject much further we should find ourselves compelled, 
in strict impartiality, to admit, as veritable specimens, such vulgar 
words as “‘jarvey,” “‘ tester,” “ growler,” and ‘‘ beak.” The lan- 
guage of low life is an entire vocabulary of ekenames which are 
never heard in polite circles, but which are, nevertheless, many of 
them aptly chosen, and sometimes far more expressive and impres- 
sive than the original names themselves. It is scarcely too much 
to say that there is nothing animate or inanimate, of any interest 
or importance, which has not also in one stratum of society or 
another its alternative synonym, bestowed in either honour, con- 
tempt, reverence, affection, or fun. Even places are included in 
the all-comprising net of the nicknamer, whose handiwork, how- 
ever, is but rarely credited to himself. Who first called a favourite 
coast town ‘‘ London-super-mare,” or another, not so favourite, 
** Weston-on-the- Mud,” after the manner of the French 8. Amand 
des Boues? Sierra Leone, justly or unjustly, is the ‘“‘ White Man’s 
Grave.” The very birds and beasts have not escaped. Every 
parrot is ‘Poll,’ every redbreast ‘‘ Robin,” to say nothing of 
Mag-pies, Jack-daws, Tom-tits, and Jenny-wrens. Russell the Fox 
is as old as Chaucer, while Bruin the Bear, albeit in reality only 
the Dutch for “brown,” is by many believed to be a highly 
distinctive title. 

But it is time to bring these desultory illustrations of a propen- 
sity which is part and parcel of human nature to a close. Not, 
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indeed, that in these few pages the subject has been exhausted, or 
nearly so. On the contrary, it is as prolific as it is worthy of study 
or, at least, of respectful attention. So many and various, then, 
are the names which men, according to their humour, have 
assigned to one another. Ivan “‘the Terrible” has wended across 
the stage, and Ladislaus ‘‘ the Ox” ; Margaret Maultasche and the 
Pfaffenkaiser, Harald “ Blue-tooth ” and Alfonso ‘‘el Sabio.” The 
“Tron Duke” has been contemporary with “le petit Caporal.” 
The world has seen not only a Philip “ Hgalité,” but a Jean “ Sans 
peur”; not only Florentine ‘‘ Neri” and ‘“ Bianchi,” but Irish 
**Whiteboys,” Scotch ‘‘ Covenanters,” and Neapolitan ‘‘ Carbonari.” 
If Roman agnomina included an “ Africanus,” our British honour- 
roll can show a Duke of “‘ Bronté,” a Marquis of ‘‘ Douro,” and a 
Baron of ‘ Magdala.” It may be that we have not inherited the 
discrimination of our forefathers in our most recent assignments 
of royal ekenames. Albert ‘the Good” and Frederick ‘the 
Noble” are perhaps not quite so effective as some earlier compli- 
mentary suffixes. And in nicknames, specially so called, our cun- 
ning is possibly even less meritorious. But the will and the spirit 
are still there, though the ingenuity be clumsy and the wit forlorn. 
Future generations will not be able to deny the good intentions, if, 
as is conceivable, they question the cleverness and originality of an 
age which has been competent to christen its soldiers and states- 
men by no sobriquets more striking than ‘“‘Tommy Atkins” and the 
“Grand Old Man.” 


ArtTHuR GAYE. 


COMPULSORY GAMES AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


From correspondence which has recently appeared in the daily 
press, and which more particularly applied to Eton, there seems to 
be a disposition in some quarters to question the advisability of 
boys being compelled to take part in games at our leading public 
schools ; and there are not wanting critics who consider that such 
a method has been unduly pressed, and who speak of it as ‘‘a new 
form of tyranny,” “‘ constant bullying,” and the like, while others 
go further and, laying it down that the essence of all games being 
that they should amuse, argue that compulsory attendance at them 
amounts to ‘an undue interference with the liberty of the 
subject.” 

Now while it cannot be denied that compulsory attendance at 
games in a limited form is carried out at many of our public 
schools, it should be remembered that the unwritten laws which 
govern this compulsion emanate from the boys themselves, and 
that obedience to these laws is enforced by the boys and by 
the boys alone. In every public school there is a domain into 
which the master does not penetrate; a certain authority is vested 
in the bigger boys, and with the exercise of this authority a 
master, except in cases of abuse, has nothing to say. In the 
event of an Eton boy refusing to fag, his mutinous conduct would 
not be reported to the head-master, and an appeal in this way 
made to the birch and the block ; summary justice would be meted 
out by the captain of the house, or the boy’s fag-master, and the 
licking he received would probably never reach the ears of the 
tutor to whose house he belonged. The authority thus delegated 
to older boys is the life and spirit of the public-school system, and 
the discipline thus enforced is no less valuable as a component 
part of the whole than that carried out at the hands of the 
masters. 

The great liberty allowed at our public schools is one of the 
happiest conditions under which the boys are brought up, and in 
none, probably, is so much complete freedom allowed as at Eton. 
Out of school hours masters and tutors interfere but little with 
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the lives of the boys. Much is left to a boy’s honour and his 
right feeling as the son of a gentleman and a member of the first 
of schools, and here, it seems, lies the secret of the tone acquired 
by an Eton boy. Eton boys are not all, however, of the same 
standard, and instances, of course, are not wanting of abuse of the 
freedom allowed them; but of this there can be no doubt, that the 
chastisement which overtakes the offender who has been guilty of 
“bad form” is not only looked upon as well merited, but even 
rejoiced in by his fellow pupils. 

At no other schools is esprit stronger than at Eton and Win- 
chester, but the maintenance of that esprit must ever be the trust 
of those who study there. The fame which belongs to names like 
Eton, Winchester, and Harrow remains always, but the moral 
standard maintained at those schools must of necessity be very 
largely determined by the characters of the older boys. The tone 
of “ houses,” as we all know, differs very materially: the tutor 
may be a high-souled, manly, Englishman, but his house may be 
lamentably deficient in tone; he may maintain perfect order, and 
be popular with his boys; he may be able to influence each boy 
alike for good, but the inner life of his house and the tone which 
belongs to it is nevertheless the reflection of the characters of his 
older pupils quite as much as it is an index of his own tact and 
good management. 

Many of us can look back to epochs when the school to which 
we belonged was distinguished by a small knot of boys whose 
characters influenced that school from end to end, and who even, 
as boys, stood head and shoulders above the rest of us. Their 
influence remained long after they left the school, the period being 
marked by a perceptibly higher tone, as though a wave of pros- 
perity had over-spread the place. The recurrence of such periods— 
for, apparently governed by some mysterious law, the periods are 
recurrent—are coeval with the brightest pages in a school’s history ; 
for schools, like other institutions, are subject to fluctuations, and 
the standard of the best of them is not always the same. 

Believing it to be beyond dispute, therefore, that the influence for 
good in a school is largely in the hands of the older boys, and that 
a certain authority over the younger boys is vested in them by un- 
written laws, it remains for us to consider the degree to which 
this authority is and should be exercised in compelling the 
younger boys to take part in games; the effects which the proper 
exercise of that authority is likely to have upon the morale of the 
school itself, and the ultimate advantages to be gained thereby. 

But first let me preface my remarks by saying that, writing as 
an old Etonian possessed of happy recollections to do with five 
of the brightest of years, I take Eton as my example, believing, 
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with fervent love for the old school, that the rules written and un- 
written which claim obedience there are framed for the well-being 
of the community, and that application of those rules with undue 
severity is impossible by reason of the picked men, whose chief 
care is for those who are placed in their charge. 

First, then, as regards compulsory games. There still remains, 
in some schools, the system known as “‘ cricket fagging,” whereby 
younger boys are compelled to field out for the older ones; but 
in the majority of cases it has been abolished, and at Eton it 
dropped out, for better for worse, somewhere about fifty years 
ago. Compulsory cricket would, in larger public schools, be 
almost an impossibility, by reason of the immense area of ground 
required, for cricket is essentially a game that wants plenty of 
room. The playing-fields at Eton are probably more exten- 
sive than at any public school, but they are only required to 
furnish room for the ‘“‘dry bobs” who number, all told, scarcely 
more than a third of the total number of boys. Anyone who 
remembers what ‘‘ Sixpenny ” was, and possibly still is, on a fine 
summer afternoon, or ‘after six,” with a large number of boys 
smacking the balls in every direction, and a larger number still 
bowling, may yet continue to wonder how it was that, when time 
was up, no wounded were left stretched upon the field. Com- 
pulsory cricket under such circumstances would be an impossi- 
bility, and cricket fagging equally so. 

It was stated by one contributor to the correspondence before 
referred to that boys at Eton were compelled to play cricket four- 
teen times a week; but while this seems difficult to understand, 
the fact that cricket is in any way compulsory at the school has 
been denied by present Etonians, and boys from Harrow, Hailey- 
bury, and Charterhouse have followed from their side to the same 
effect. To attempt to make cricket compulsory at Eton would be to 
court defeat, for there is a way of escape always open for idlers by 
calling themselves “‘ wet bobs.” It seems fair to surmise then, 
that, taken all round, cricket is nowhere compulsory save to a very 
limited extent. 

Attempts to make fives or racquets compulsory would of necessity 
die a natural death. There are generally many more boys willing 
to play these games than there are courts for, principally owing to 
the fact that in the Easter half, when these games engage atten- 
tion, other games are suspended. There remains, therefore, only 
one other standard game to refer to—football. 

From all sides comes information that this game is largely 
compulsory, and the general consensus of opinion appears to be 
that “it is a very good job too.” That there exists at any 
school a hard-and-fast rule compelling boys to take part in the 
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game, in defiance of their physical ability or natural predilections, 
remains uncorroborated, though no doubt the stringency with 
which the rules are enforced at different schools, or, indeed, at 
different houses at those schools, varies considerably. The carry- 
ing out of the law is left to the boys themselves, and in these 
days, when bullying is unknown, its proper administration is 
rarely if ever abused. Pressure is no doubt occasionally and 
necessarily applied, but that pressure is felt only by those who, 
though well able to play, shirk games through natural indolence, 
and not because they have other pursuits or are fond of their books. 
Of these last more anon; for the moment, let us turn our 
attention to a little personal experience. 

Upwards of twenty years ago—twenty-three to be exact—we 
were, at my dame’s, expected to play football five times a week 
during the ‘‘ football half,” while in reality many of us played as 
often as seven and eight times. Nine times a week would be the 
maximum possible, but as the school matches, or matches in the 
Field, took place on Saturdays, there were, as a rule, no house 
games “after 12” on that-day. The practice in vogue at my 
dame’s was not, however, general throughout the school at the 
above date, though, if my memory serves me aright, there were 
several other houses where football five days a week was the rule. 
Boys who are keen about anything do not do things by halves, and 
not content with the above fair allowance of football supplemented, it 
should be stated, by ‘‘ kick about” on ‘‘ short after 4’s,” passage 
football often followed in the evenings, a miniature football being 
manufactured and sold for the express purpose. We played “ the 
Field” game for some years in the passages, but fears being enter- 
tained concerning the stability of the venerable structure, with foot- 
ball often going on in two passages at once, we had eventually 
to content ourselves with the more mysterious rules appertaining 
to the more sober game known as “ the Wall.” This points to the 
zest with which football was generally engaged in, and under 
such circumstances it might well be asked, “‘ When was any work 
done?” When, indeed. The work was done, and often excep- 
tionally well done by those very boys who played football morning, 
noon, and night; but into the mysteries of how this was achieved, 
beyond drawing the attention of the uninitiated to the fact that 
the evenings after “lock up” varied from three to four and a half 
hours in length, we need not here inquire. 

The system in vogue at my dame’s to insure a good attendance 
at the house games was this. Immediately after 11 o’clock school, 
two or three of the older boys took their stand at the house door, 
and every boy as he returned from school was asked whether he was 
going to play, and if not, why not. The names were written down, 
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and sides often chosen there and then. A boy who was known to be 
fond of games, but who had other pursuits, or one who was reading 
for some particular examination, was never pressed, neither were ~ 
the sick and weakly ones nor the diminutive specimens of the 
house, though it should be stated that these last were encouraged 
to take part in the game. The proverbial pena of those days—the 
fifty lines at 1—was not usually taken as a valid excuse for not 
playing. Twenty minutes was amply sufficient to write these lines 
in, and many of us who occasionally smarted under the impost of 
this most pernicious form of pana were well accustomed to run off 
to show the lines up and be back at our game in a few minutes. 
So much then for personal recollections. Of what took place at - 
other houses, I cannot speak; but of this Iam quite sure, that 
during the five years I was an Eton boy there was not, at my 
dame’s, one single case of tyranny in connection with enforced 
attendance at football. 

The system—and here lies the grit of the whole question—was 
invented by the boys themselves for the prevention of “loafing,” 
and for the purpose of catching those idle do-nothings who pre- 
ferred mooning about the doors of the *‘ sock shops ” to taking part 
in a good manly game, and who thereby reflected as little credit on 
themselves as they did upon the house to which they belonged. It 
would be idle to pretend that we were all heroes, and occasionally 
it happened that boys, to avoid playing, intentionally kept away 
from the house till the coast was clear, but individuals of this 
order lost credit with their fellows, and for the rest of that half 
were looked after rather more severely. 

Some boys are by nature idlers, and a system such as this is the 
saving of them ; it proved so formerly, and there is every reason to 
believe that it does so still. ‘The system strikes at once at an evil 
capable of being checked by the boys themselves not one whit less 
readily than by those who are placed over them; but it would be 
ridiculous to think that because a boy shrinks from games that 
therefore he must be a “loafer,” an idler, and a bad lot. Compulsory 
attendance at games is right enough, unless the system be applied 
blindly to all boys alike, and boys collectively are often such good 
judges of the individual characters of their fellows that the risk of 
the system becoming a tyranny appears small. Again, there is 
something to be said for the opportunities which the system offers. 
It often happens that a boy begins his public school life caring 
little about games, but after a first trifling success he is bitten with 
a desire to excel in them. Many of us can look back to our first 
big score at cricket, or the happy chance which enabled us to touch 
our first rouge, and in many a case the “ well done” which has 
greeted this first success has sent a boy to the front who was pre- 
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viously one of those weary ones who jogged aimlessly on the 
outskirts of a bully, and who looked to the termination of a game as 
a way out of his misery. 

There are boys who never develop a liking for games, just 
as there are men who care nothing for a horse and a hound, but 
the exercise that boys are bound to take under the existing 
system of compulsory football, say, four times a week, keeps them 
in health, and does them far more physical good than the aimless 
loitering walk that might otherwise occupy their time. Boys who 
are constitutionally unfit to take active exercise should of course 
be exempt from playing: they labour under great disadvantages 
at school, but that their ranks should be swelled by those who 
become, as the phrase is, “ legalized loafers,” owing to the mis- 
taken indulgence of some fond parent, seems altogether false. 

The system of compulsory attendance at games, and where com- 
pulsion is impossible the offering of every inducement and encourage- 
ment to boys to take part in them, is a matter of no mean importance 
in the healthy life of a school; idleness is thereby checked, and the 
mischief, often of a grave kind, which follows close on the heels of 
idleness, is largely prevented. Undue prominence given to 
athletics is no doubt a mistake, but playing football an hour a day 
four times in the week can hardly be said to be indulging in games 
to the detriment of education. There must be something radically 
wrong with a boy who in the day of fifteen hours cannot find time 
to devote to his work, to any natural tastes he may possess, and 
to a due observance of his duties towards his fellow pupils by 
participating in their games. A boy at a school is a unit in a 
society, with obligations devolving upon him no less real than 
those which he must meet in after life, and if he seeks to avoid 
those obligations when young, then he must be brought to his 
bearings by compulsion. The word is an ugly one, but the 
method is the outcome of natural causes. It might not have been 
necessary in the days of our forefathers to compel boys to play 
games, but while the present race of boys may not be a degenerate 
one, there can be no doubt that boys, taken as a whole, are sur- 
rounded by far more luxury, and are much more pocket-easy than 
they were five and twenty years ago. How far this is beneficial 
for the boys themselves may well be doubted ; luxury begotten of 
a full purse is not only apt to beget idleness in its turn, but this 
idleness now and again degenerates into effeminacy, and it is a 
question whether there is anything more pitiful and contemptible 
than the object presented by the first of God’s creatures arrayed 
in the guise of an effeminate man. 

The system then of making football compulsory has emanated 
from the boys themselves for the purpose of putting a stop to 
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what they know to be a moral evil ; and if this system is carried out 
in a proper manner, there can be little doubt of its affecting for 
good the morale of any school. Nobody can believe that a game 
played once a day can possibly interfere with a boy’s education, 
and instances are so numerous of boys attaining the highest 
honours at their school, and at the same time distinguishing 
themselves in the athletic field, that there is little need to give 
instances here. One, however, I will speak of, as it comes to my 
mind at the moment. At the date I referred to just now, there 
was a boy at my dame’s who was Keeper of the Field (to the un- 
initiated, captain of the Eton football eleven), second Keeper of 
the Wall (to hold both was contrary to custom), and captain, of 
course, of my dame’s eleven, and who not only did all his school 
work with credit to himself, and carried out the necessary organi- 
zation of matches, &c., in connection with the teams of which he 
was captain, but who, at the same time, wrote his exercise and 
took his degree of Bachelor of Music before the half was ended, 
being the youngest who had, at that date, ever attempted the 
feat. 

A boy who is a book-worm, and nothing but a book-worm, is apt 
to be outrun in later life by one who has kept body and mind in 
health by a due regard to physical as well as mental attainments. 
We groan in these days under the necessary adoption of a compe- 
titive system, from which there appears no immediate way of 
escape. The destination of many boys on leaving school is conse- 
quently the crammer’s, and the many hours which have to be 
there devoted to acquiring as much superficial knowledge as pos- 
sible in a given number of months leaves little leisure for exercise 
and less for games. Many of the principal cramming institutions 
are located in London, and here games for the students become an 
impossibility ; consequently, unless a boy takes advantage of his 
school days for developing his muscular power and laying up a 
store of health and vigour by participating in games when he is 
surrounded with opportunities, he misses the best chance in his 
life. The cramming system is pernicious from almost every point 
of view, but until our public schools adapt themselves to the re- 
quirements of the present day, when obtaining a certain number 
of marks often means a boy’s success or failure in life, that system 
is a necessity. Our leading public schools are now, happily, 
rapidly conforming to these requirements, and a few boys now pass 
their examinations direct from school. The day will be a bright 
one when the exception becomes the rule, and when boys can profit 
by school life, school education, and school games down to the time 
when they step first into harness. Such boys will be far more 
useful members of society than those who, being compelled to throw 
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off school influences early, often sink into the ranks of the weak- 
kneed, hollow-chested individuals who give the impression that less 
of books and more of good physical training might possibly make 
men of them. 

Of the advantages of a proper regard for the body in youth it is 
unnecessary here to speak at any length. Sedentary work is a 
necessity for many of us in later life, and time for games is diffi- 
cult to find by reason of our occupations; but the effect of the 
healthy participation in manly games in our early days is apt to 
stand us in good stead as we grow older, and the training we under- 
went remains with us long. One of the best traits appearing in a 
boy’s character in the course of his development is love for games, 
for the spirit which leads him by nature to the cricket and the 
football field will shine in after life, and be a source of strength to 
him in whatever walk in life his lot may be cast. The truth of this 
requires no proof, and we have but to look round at our acquaint- 
ances to find that a very fair share of the plums of existence have 
fallen to those who in their youth made their mark in the field of 
athletics. Knowledge is power all the world over, but knowledge 
dies young without health. 

Much remains to be said on the whole subject, but want of space 
forbids. There is, however, one point especially to which I have 
not referred. 

It may be that the readiness begotten by a keen participation in 
games in his school days helps a man &o shoulder his way up the 
ladder of life. Self-reliance is a valuable quality in a man, and 
there is no better school than the cricket or the football field for 
bringing this quality to the fairest proportions. When a boy 
walks out from the pavilion at Lord’s across that smooth expanse 
of turf, conscious all the time that he is watched by a dense 
encircling crowd as he takes his place in silence at the wicket, his 
success depends solely upon his nerve, his hand, and his eye. 
Fortune may favour him at that wicket, or it may send him back 
from whence he came without delay; the best ball of the match 
may be his first, and take his bails; but the training which has 
brought him to that famous ground—training which was begun, 
maybe, eight or nine years before—has given that boy some- 
thing which would make many of us rich, and the chances are 
that in after life he owes to his cricketing days as much as he 
owes to the Greek and Latin swallowed at the same time. The 
power to make up the mind for oneself and not to have to look 
about for somebody to make it up for one; the capacity for 
seeing at once a weak point and making a dash for it on the 
instant; the concentration of energy and the determination 
which must win the victory; that sweetest of all charms—the 
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charm of holding out come what may; these are the qualities which 
are instilled into a boy by taking an active part in our good old 
English manly games. No tutor can teach qualities such as these: 
they are the birthright of many an English boy, hidden by nature 
in his heart; but the atmosphere of games is the atmosphere 
which forces their first bloom, and the opportunities seized and 
made the most of in later life are but the fruit formed when the 
freshness of youth has faded. 


E. Gamprer-Parry. 
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TEPLITZ. 


Trpiitz is one of the oldest watering-places in Europe. It is 
situated in the north-west of Bohemia, at a level of 718 feet above 
the sea. Occupying a central position in the fertile valley of Biela, 
and sheltered by mountain ranges from the cold blasts of the north 
and easterly winds, its genial, equable climate makes it a favourite 
resort for invalids, especially for those who are recovering from 
illness. A short three hours’ railway journey to Dresden places 
Teplitz in connection with a through-train service to Hamburg, 
Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, or Vienna, so that it is easily 
accessible from all parts of Europe. 

From the earliest times, the hot springs of Teplitz seem to have 
been known for their healing properties. There are even traces 
of their having been used by the Romans during their occupation 
of the country, though local tradition places the discovery at a 
later date. The legend is hardly romantic. One of a herd of 
swine, straying from the rest, is said to have fallen into a deep 
hole in the earth, out of which gushed a stream of hot water. 
Here, half-boiled and enveloped in steam, it was found by the 
astonished herdsman, whose exclamation “ Tepla woda!” (Bohe- 
mian for “hot water”) gave Teplitz its name. This event is 
supposed to have taken place a.p. 762, on the 29th of August, the 
day on which the Beheading of St. John the Baptist is commemo- 
rated. St. John the Baptist thus becomes the patron saint of 
the place; his head, in a charger, forms part of the armorial 
bearings of the town, and the day of the -commemoration is kept 
by the Teplitzers as the greatest holiday in the year. Meanwhile, 
on the site of the discovery, the pig of the legend pleads his own 
claim to historical renown, in a couplet engraved under his 
sculptured effigy :— 

Leplits hatte nicht seine Ehre 
Wenn ich nicht gewesen ware. 

In the twelfth century, when Judith, Queen of Wladislaus I. of 
Bohemia, built a convent for the Benedictine Order here, the 
springs became more widely known; and in the sixteenth century 
the first baths were built. Since then their fame has increased 
as, year by year, fresh cures have been effected. Twice, though, 
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there have been curious interruptions in the flow of the water ; 
the first occurring during the earthquake of Lisbon in 1755, when 
it ceased for some minutes, but only to return with redoubled 
force, dyed the colour of blood. The second, which took place in 
1879, was more serious. During the working of a coal-pit five or 
six miles distant, an incision was made in the porphyry forma- 
tion, with the result that the pit was immediately flooded, whilst 
at the same moment, to the dismay of the inhabitants, the hot 
springs of Teplitz ceased to flow. They had, virtually, been 
tapped! This was a dire calamity ; for it necessitated the raising 
of the water again to the surface by artificial means, involving a 
heavy outlay. Nor was this all. The “ catastrophe,” as it is still 
called in Teplitz, had a detrimental moral effect. The reputation 
of the springs was injured. In spite of the fact that the water 
remained the same in temperature, in analysis, and, what is more 
important, in efficacy, the world—at least, so far as the English and 
Americans are concerned—turned its back on Teplitz, and refused 
it a place any longer amongst its ‘‘ fashionable’ watering-places. 
It is time, however, that this error were corrected, and the in- 
trinsic merits of the springs better known. 

The temperature of the water in the various springs ranges 
from 98° to 120° Fahrenheit, the analysis showing that they con- 
tain soda, potash, lime, magnesia, &c., combined with carbonic 
acid gas, but in such small quantities that the water is seldom 
prescribed for drinking. At the same time, the number of solid 
mineral constituents is greater than that of other springs of the 
same description, such as Wildbad, Gastein, Pfaffers, Plombiéres, 
&e., whilst a much larger proportion of carbonate of soda gives a 
distinct character to the Teplitz springs, which prevents’ their 
being classified under the head of neutral thermal waters. Neither 
however, can they be pronounced distinctly alkaline, owing to the 
insignificance of their chemical ingredients as compared with 
springs of that class. Rather, it may be said that they occupy an 
intermediate place, and constitute a transition stage between the 
neutral and alkaline springs. 

Considering the character of the water, it is impossible to 
account for the results produced by the Teplitz baths. Whether there 
are ingredients so infinitesimal as to defy the tests of the analyst, 
and so delicately blended by the master-hand of Nature as to 
acquire an influence unknown in the pharmacopeia, or whether 
the water is charged with some undiscovered electric agency, it is 
impossible to say. The springs must be judged by their effects, 
and it is to the cures accomplished during hundreds of years that 
Bad-Teplitz owes its reputation. 

The cases benefited are various. Patients from Karlsbad, 
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Marienbad, Vichy, and other watering-places of the same character 
may be found at Teplitz. A large proportion of these are sufferers 
from gout and rheumatism, with all their attendant evils. The 
treatment received has attacked the poisonous source of these 
troublesome maladies; the torpid liver and defective digestive 
organs have acquired fresh vigour; the blood has been purified 
and enriched ; and the twin-sisters, gout and rheumatism, are 
starved out of the system. But certain consequences of past ail- 
ments often linger, even after their causes have been removed. 
The stiffened or enlarged joints, the contracted muscles, or even a 
loss of nervous power, are among the painful relics of the past. 
It is in such cases that the hot baths of Teplitz may be regarded 
as a specific. 

Nor is it only as a Nach-kur that they are valuable. They 
have a direct effect in removing gout from the system, as well 
as the chronic disablement caused by rheumatic or gouty deposits, 
which so frequently baffles medical treatment at home. The 
waters are also useful in. curing sprains, dislocations, and frac- 
tures, and in healing scrofulous swellings and sores, as well as 
gun-shot and sword wounds. It is for this reason that after a 
European war, Teplitz is practically converted into a vast military 
hospital. It is crowded with wounded and disabled soldiers, who 
flock there to be healed of their wounds, or to regain the use of 
proken or dislocated limbs; and this it is which has earned for 
Teplitz the title of ‘‘ Warriors’ Bath.” Some of the most remark- 
able cures are recorded on these occasions, a tribute to which 
may be found in the permanent military hospitals established 
by the Austrian, Prussian, and Saxon Governments. These are 
always in use, detachments of invalid soldiers coming and going 
every month. 

But it is in cases of paralysis, palsy, sciatica, neuralgia, and other 
nervous affections, as well as in the earlier stages of spinal com- 
plaint, that the most important cures are effected. I am indebted 
to Dr. Heller, of Teplitz, for the history of the following cases, both 
of which were under his care :—The first is that of a young man of 
twenty-five, who became paralysed the year before last. The loss 
of power was gradual, beginning in the arms and slowly extending, 
until he was completely paralysed from head to foot. At the same 
time, his memory became defective. He was treated, in Breslau, 
by Dr. Hirt, professor of nervous diseases and late assistant to the 
great nerve-physician in Paris, Professor Charcot. After six months, 
during which time every possible remedy, including galvanism, was 
tried, but without success, Professor Hirt sent him to Teplitz. At 
that time, the loss of power was complete. The patient was unable 
to make any sort of movement, either with arms or legs, and was 
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confined to his bed. After a week’s treatment at Teplitz, he was 
able to move a little; after a fortnight, to write; and at the end 
of six weeks, he walked perfectly. The cure was complete. 

The other case is that of a gentleman from Riga, aged sixty-five, 
who came to Teplitz last year for the seventh time. His malady 
was muscular atrophy. He could scarcely walk at all when he first 
came, and, amongst other symptoms, was unable to take a single 
step with his eyes closed, as well as quite unabie to stand on one 
leg. After a few baths he became stronger, and at the end of a 
month or so he was able able to walk with vigour. Since then the 
same weakness and inability to walk has returned at intervals, but 
is invariably removed by a course at Teplitz, at the conclusion of 
which all symptoms entirely disappear, and he is once more able 
to walk with comfort. 

One old gentlemen delights in retailing his experiences to any 
stranger he may chance to meet. He tells of a paralytic seizure 
forty years ago; how the doctors tried their remedies in vain ; how 
when, at last, he came to Teplitz as a forlorn hope, he gradually 
regained his lost power and threw the doctors’ medicines to the 
winds ; how he had returned no less than thirty-eight times to 
renew his strength; and last year, at the age of eighty-two, was 
able to scale the mountains with a vigour which many a younger 
man might envy. 

Such cases might be multiplied. No wonder the lame, the 
infirm, the paralyzed, the deformed flock to Teplitz. Here may be 
seen every variety of gait, from the laboured shamble of the help- 
less cripple to the undisciplined step of the victim of locomotor 
ataxy. Others, again, are carried to and fro to the baths, or may 
be seen supporting themselves on crutches, limping with sticks, or 
pushed in wheel-chairs ; the wheel-chair or crutch to be exchanged 
a little later for the walking-stick, not a few stepping without 
assistance into the train from which but a short time previously 
they had been lifted. 

In these days of tremendous pressure, when nervous diseases are 
so alarmingly on the increase, such a pool of Bethesda may be re- 
garded as a veritable God-send. The rapidity with which life is 
lived in the present day, and the stupendous demands made upon 
the brain, are productive of all sorts of nervous complications, often 
so obscure as to make treatment difficult. A numbness or trem- 
bling of a limb, what is popularly called “ writer’s cramp,” a diffi- 
culty in walking, or an increasingly ‘ treacherous ”’ memory, these 
are symptoms not to be disregarded, but which a man may some- 
times endure silently, for very dread that a visit to the physician 
will only confirm his worst fears, and the irrevocable verdict of 
‘‘ Paralysis” be pronounced. In Teplitz the spectre vanishes, 
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for he will witness the recovery of many a case worse than his 
own. 

The treatment of nervous diseases is a spécialité here, and, in 
that sense, everyone in Teplitz is a specialist, from the doctor to 
the hotel-keeper. In the public park the children are banished to 
a corner of their own, where they may play, and laugh, or weep to 
their hearts’ content, without fear of annoying the suffering Kur- 
gast. Everywhere he is the first consideration. He enters his 
hotel, and, as he rubs his boots on the door-mat, he steadies him- 
self with the help of the handle thoughtfully placed in the wall 
above for his assistance. His walking-stick is carefully inspected 
by the doctor, who orders it to be cut the precise length for his 
particular case, and prescribes an india-rubber cap to prevent the 
possibility of a slip. Magnetism and massage are frequently em- 
ployed in conjunction with the baths, and even physical exercises 
are occasionally recommended as a further means for the restora- 
tion of wasted muscles. In some cases, too, mud baths are pre- 
scribed, Teplitz possessing a chemical earth which, combined with 
the warm alkaline water, is a powerful agent. 

Amongst the principal resident physicians, Dr. Siehe, Dr. Ignaz 
Hirsch, and Dr. Heller (already alluded to) may be named. The 
last of these is highly recommended by Dr. Kraus, of Karlsbad ; 
his kindness and attention to his patients cannot be too highly 
praised, and he speaks English well. There are both masseurs and 
masseuses in Teplitz, one of the former, Herr Wolff, ranking amongst. 
the first in Evrope. 

The bathing establishments are seven in number, of which the 
Stadtbad, Kaiserbad-Cursalon, Herrenhaus-Fiirstenbider, Sophien- 
bad, and Stein-und-Stephans-Bad are in Teplitz, and the Schlan- 
genbad and Neubad in the adjoining suburb of Schénau. The 
chemical properties of each are precisely similar. As with the 
Karlsbad springs, it is the temperature which produces a difference 
in effect, and this is regulated for the various patients according to 
the medical direction. The baths are open all the year round, but 
what is regarded as “ the season ’’ begins in the middle of May and 
ends in September. 

Nothing can be better than the arrangements of the bath-rooms. 
Each bath is lined with white or blue and white tiles, and the 
patient steps into a running stream of clear transparent water, 
which is perpetually flowing over its pure, fresh, porcelain bed— 
truly an ideal bathing-place! Nor are the poor forgotten. For 
them less luxurious baths are provided, at five kreuzers apiece. 

The patient coming to Teplitz should, if possible, secure apart- 
ments in one or other of the bathing establishments. The con- 
venience of being under the same roof as the baths is obvious, 
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for most patients are ordered to return to bed for one hour after 
the bath, which is usually taken in the early morning, and the 
risk of catching cold by exposure to the outer air when the pores 
are open and the whole body relaxed by the high temperature 
of the water, is, of course, great. All the baths, with the exception 
of the Sophienbad, which belongs to the Jews, and the Schlangen- 
bad in Schonau, have apartments attached to them. They are all 
good, but the Herrenhaus-Fiirstenbader and Kaiserhaus-Cursalon 
perhaps bear away the palm. The reading-room belonging to 
the latter is open to all the Kur-gdste in Teplitz, and the beautiful 
garden attached to it is free to the public. Here the Bath-band 
plays every morning from 6.30 to 8, and twice a week in the 
afternoon. Here also is the principal drinking-spring. Although 
not generally prescribed for drinking, there are mild cases of 
gout and rheumatism for which the mineral water of Teplitz 
is beneficial; indeed, where it is preferable to the more power- 
fully alkaline waters of Karlsbad, Marienbad, or Vichy. It is also 
useful in cases of obstinate catarrh, affections of the lungs, hoarse- 
ness, and loss of voice. In the Kur-garten there is also every 
facility for going through a course of any other mineral waters, 
which may be purchased either hot or cold. Goat and cow’s milk 
is sold, and the water-drinking may be carried on under the proper 
conditions in the early morning, sauntering about the Kur-garten 
listening to the band. 

Amongst the hotels nearest to the bathing establishments, the 
K6nig-von-Preussen can be well recommended, also the Stadt 
London, where there is a large dining-room opening into the 
garden. Of the restaurants, the Schloss-garten Restaurant, from 
its situation, is the most attractive. Hartmann’s is also good, and 
the landlord, who is very attentive and obliging, speaks excellent 
English. Indeed, the diligence with which the Teplitzers apply 
themselves to the mastery of this language deserves some notice. 
For the sake of practice, a tradesman’s club has actually been 
formed, where English only is allowed to be spoken; for, un- 
fortunately, owing to the almost entire absence of English and 
Americans amongst the visitors, there is but little opportunity for 
the inhabitants to turn their acquirement to account. The one or 
two English-speaking individuals who do find their way there are. 
warmly welcomed. As you pass out of your hotel to listen to the 
band, you are smilingly wished ‘‘ Good pleasure!” as you retire 
to your room at night, ‘‘Good sleep!” whilst the earnest hope is 
frequently expressed that ‘‘ you find the baths become you.” 

The greater part of Teplitz and its environs belong to Prince 
Clary. ‘The beautiful garden and grounds attached to his palace 
are thrown open to the public, and a large hall in an old building 
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detached from the palace is used as the dining-room of the 
Schloss-garten Restaurant, in front of which the band frequently 
plays. The grounds are full of fine timber, and two large pieces of 
water, ornamented with a number of white and black swans, add 
to the attractions of this popular resort. 

The suburb of Schonau has its attractions too. There are two 
excellent hotels, the Herrmannsburg and Hans-Oesterreich, the 
latter being provided with mineral baths. Good lodgings are also 
to be had in the fine villas which abound in Schénau.. There is 
a free reading-room for Kur-giste in the Neubad, and a military 
band plays twice a week in the Kaiser Park. Just outside 
Schonau is the Turner Park, occupying a prettily-wooded hill, on 
the summit of which is a café. The railway-station is as con- 
veniently placed as regards Schénau as Teplitz, and the double 
town is known as Teplitz-Schonau. 

There is no lack of pretty walks on the top of the low-wooded 
hills which enclose Schonau, as also in the direction of the 
Schlossberg, a picturesque, thickly-wooded hill rising abruptly 
from the plain, and crowned with the ruins of an old castle which 
was demolished in 1655. This hill is easy of ascent, the paths 
being kept in excellent order by Prince Clary, to whom it belongs, 
numerous seats, placed at easy stages, affording ample oppor- 
tunity for rest during the upward climb. From the top, the view 
of the mountain ranges north and south is very fine, with the rich 
valley of Biela in the foreground abounding in orchards and fields 
of waving corn, or of the beet from which the sugar is made, that 
forms one of the principal exports of the country; whilst a tall 
chimney here and there tells not only of industries, such as the 
manufacture of glass, china, &c., but of wealth below as well as 
above the surface, in the rich coal and tin mines of the district. 

Another extensive view within a short walk of Teplitz may be 
obtained from a hill called the Wachholderberg. Here the long 
range of the Erzgebirge, as well as that of the Mittelgebirge, is 
seen, the plain between spread out like a map and studded with 
towns and villages, amongst which Dux may be picked out with 
its famous castle of antiquities ; Bilin, noted for its alkaline spring, 
at the foot of the lion-shaped rock known as the Borschen; and 
Osegg, of unenviable notoriety, the unhappy author of the Teplitz 
** catastrophe.” 

The tariff for the hire of a carriage is not excessive. The 
droskies, with their single horse driven at the side of a pole in true 
Austrian fashion, are as much a feature of the place as the carts 
drawn by oxen or dogs, varied now and then by such an incon- 
grous pair as a horse and ox, or even a woman and a dog harnessed 
together. The way in which the women work is indeed exem- 
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plary, whether in service, in field-labour, or carrying goods into 
the town from the surrounding country. With large baskets 
strapped on their backs, and hands on their hips to keep the 
balance true, they stride cheerily along under a weight which it 
would puzzle an ordinary English peasant woman to lift. Such 
weight-carrying power can only be accounted for by progressive 
muscular development, inherited from past generations—“ the back 
is fitted to the burden.” 

Omnibuses run daily between Teplitz and Hichwald, one of the 
prettiest spots in the neighbourhood. Nestling snugly into the 
black pines in a gorge of the Erzgebirge, Eichwald offers all the 
attractions of a romantic retreat from the bustle of a town, and a 
week or two here in the summer might be very pleasantly spent. 
Eichwald cannot boast of a mineral spring; but, like Malvern, a 
water-cure can be gone through there, by means of hot or cold 
baths, douches, shower-baths, &c., supplied from excellent springs ; 
whilst mud-baths form one of the attractions of the place. The 
hills are thickly covered with pine-woods, carpeted in the spring 
with lilies of the valley growing among the ferns. Here and there 
a break in the wood discloses a distant view of the weird-shaped 
peaks of the basaltic Mittelgebirge, with the town of Teplitz- 
Schonau in the foreground, the great yellow Byzantine Synagogue 
standing out conspicuous by the side of the tall and slender red 
tower of the German Protestant church, and the Schlossberg on 
the north side looking like a mound in the presence of the great 
Milleschauer beyond. 

And among the excursions from Teplitz, an expedition to this 
mountain, 2,640 feet in height, the tallest of the Mittelgebirge, 
should certainly be included. The road leading to the village of 
Pilkau at the foot of the mountain, passes through a perfect 
garden of wild flowers, many of which are as rare as they are 
beautiful. As the Milleschauer is approached the country becomes 
more and more park-like, whilst the distant view is constantly 
changing as fresh lines of hills open out on every side. The 
great mountain itself looks on unconcerned, whilst many a storm 
of wind and rain scuds across the wide expanse of hill and dale at 
its base; or, true to its second name of Donnersberg, shrouded in 
a thunder cloud black as night, stands in solitary grandeur 
frowning down upon the smiling country below. 

Arrived at Pilkau, the rest of the way must be accomplished on 
foot, donkey-back, or in a chair on poles carried by men. The 
ascent is long and steep, but the traveller may rest and refresh 
himself at the restaurant at the top, and he is well repaid by a 
view which Humboldt has pronounced the sixth finest in the world. 
Range after range of hills are seen on every side ; most are clothed 
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with pine forests, and not a few crowned with some castellated 
building more or less ancient. The colours of the landscape, 
painted in turn by sun and cloud, are ever changing. Now the 
outline of a pyramidal hill among the Mittelgebirge, darkened by 
the shadow of a passing cloud, stands out sharp and defined in the 
midst of the surrounding plain golden with sunshine. Then, 
flooded with a sudden glory, the summit crowned with an aureola 
of light, the dark outline melts into tender harmony with the soft 
delicate lines of the distant horizon. Here and there, the gaily- 
coloured petticoats and handkerchiefs of groups of women working 
in the fields add another touch of colour to the scene; whilst the 
silver windings of the distant Elbe may be traced, and, on a clear 
day, the Hradschin at Prague be distinguished in the grey distance. 

Apart, however, from these points of interest, the Milleschauer 
deserves a visit, if only to form an idea, better than any map can 
give, of the geography of the district. From its high elevation, 
it commands a panoramic view of the greater part of Bohemia— 
Bohemia, with its fertile soil, rich productions, numerous minerals, 
and its great medicine-chest of healing waters, among which those 
of Teplitz deserve to be better known. 


E. C. Parriion. 


THE WOMAN’S PART IN POLITICS. 


Ovent women to be allowed any active part in politics? Would 
the extension of the suffrage to them, for instance, conduce to the 
well-being of society? Here, in a two-fold inquiry, we have the 
gist of one of the burning questions of to-day. Those who reply 
in the affirmative contend that it is time the equality of men and 
women should be recognized by equal political rights and duties ; 
those who take the negative side assert that the demand for a vote, 
or for political activity in any form, is unnatural and snaps the 
ties which connect womanhood in the present with its best tradi- 
tions in the past. 

The position of the one class appears to me to be out of keeping 
with our highest instincts; that of the other is surely untrue to 
fact. Believing, as I do, that in foregoing their political aims 
women will take a yet higher attitude than that to which our 
advanced sisters have attained, I as firmly believe that these aims 
are a normal, and therefore necessary phase in the progress of 
women ; and further, that only by the recognition of them as 
such can we proceed to suggest another and more profitable 
alternative. 

The political bias of women takes different forms. But whether 
displayed in the efforts of the Primrose Dame on behalf of her 
party, in the claim of the female ratepayer for a vote, or in the 
aspiration of a bolder enthusiast for a seat in Parliament, it can 
neither be justly separated from the past history of the sex nor 
truthfully described as ‘‘a mere fad,” an ‘“‘excrescence on the 
century,” or by any such-like terms. 

Let us glance briefly at the women who lived before our time. 
In days when fighting was the chief occupation of men, we see 
them leading lives of very little variety. Their thoughts followed 
the fortunes of their lords as far as might be, and constant 
anxiety only kept their interest the more centred. The returning 
heroes found home therefore a place of rest and welcoming love, 
and the women’s single-hearted devotion deepened in the joy of a 
brief visit and the yearning anxiety which was obliged again to 
picture the battle-field. But the transition from the military state 
to industrialism has modified home relations. So gradually has 
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the change proceeded (and it is still in progress) that one cannot 
lay one’s finger on the page of history, and say, at this point began 
this or that modification. But let us look ut the causes of these 
modifications, for they are easily seen. In the first place, indus- 
trialism brings the occupation of men nearer to their homes, and 
a closer daily association between man and wife, brother and sister, 
is formed. This happens even when the woman’s occupation 
remains unchanged, and very often she directly shares the man’s 
labour. In both cases, and especially in the latter, the old spirit 
of chivalry and romance languishes ; and though—being inherent 
in the nature of man—it cannot die, it suffers change. The 
deferential hero-worshipping woman, with her Desdemona-like 
capacity for listening to marvellous tales, is also modified. She is 
no longer obliged to fill her time of waiting with sighs and prayers 
for the safety of her loved ones at a distance, and, therefore, enters 
the more intimately into the trials and temptations of their toil 
nearer home. 

Continuous association with men makes her also more receptive 
of their stronger qualities, while they, under her immediate influ- 
ence, lose the ferocity which linked them to a wilder ancestry. 
Both sexes lose their instinctive attraction for war and its glories, 
since these injure the pursuits in which they are now interested. 
Then as towns grow up through the needs of trade, and men 
unite in making demands for governmental justice and protection, 
women, the livelihood of whose families depends on success in 
these beginnings of local politics, themselves become public- 
spirited. Again, industrialism, requiring peace, leads to eras in 
which letters flourish. To take an instance from our own country, 
under the surface history of the Wars of the Roses industrialism 
was making steady progress, and when the reaction came, and 
under Henry VII. the land found repose, the English in common 
with their neighbours on the continent discovered a keen thirst 
for knowledge. Men of wealth or enthusiasm travelled in search 
of it, while to women and the lower classes the message of culture 
was already arriving in the productions of the printing press. 
The returning student therefore, like the warrior, found interest 
displayed in his achievements; and we can imagine how, while 
the glow of the New Learning suffused men’s minds, that woman 
was accounted a treasure who could give not only the welcoming 
love as of old but also the answering thought. The studious girl 
would be praised, the learned woman pointed to as a bright 
example, and thus a prejudice would be established in favour of 
the advance of women along lines commonly held to be above her 
sex’s capacity. 

It is not important to inquire whether, as that glow faded, it was 
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England’s sons or her daughters who had made the greater advance 
proportionately in independence of thought and the love of learn- 
ing. Had a seer, living in the sixteenth century, foretold a time 
when women would work side by side with men in art, letters, 
medicine, and trade, and compete with them to a degree that in 
some cases lowered the men’s earnings; and had the people been 
influential enough to deprive women of books and every outward 
means of intellectual progress, yet there would still have remained 
a force against which they must have striven in vain. They might 
have turned man’s blameless wish for woman’s sympathy to 
bitterness, and diverted the pride of parents from fostering the 
intellectual instincts of their daughters; but they could not have 
destroyed those instincts, because they could not have arrested the 
mysterious laws of heredity. We see a shallow-brained young 
man repeating his mother’s mental experience, an intelligent girl 
resembling her father, a case in which this order is reversed, a 
family in which the men only or the women only are gifted and 
thoughtful, another in which all the children favour one parent, 
another where they seem equally indebted to both parents for 
progressive or retrograding instincts. These phenomena, too 
common to cause surprise, are also too complex for us to obtain 
more than a glimpse of the way in which causes work to produce 
them. But we should remember that there must be a strict 
relation between cause and effect here as elsewhere, and again 
between these phenomena and those expressions of life which we 
vainly seek to get rid of by calling them fads and freaks. 

In the light of evolution, however, these terms are not per- 
missible; yet I must admit they are pardonable accompaniments 
to a hasty glance at our own century, for the impulse which 
favours the education and independence of women has been so 
enormously quickened during the past fifty or sixty years as to 
appear too large a result of the slow growth which preceded it. 
We must, therefore, consider yet one more modification accruing 
from the merging of the military state in industrialism, before 
we can understand the marked character of this century’s ad- 
vance. 

The former tendency of man to quarrel with his neighbours 
being checked, was gradually replaced by a wish to do them 
positive good. For a long time the impulse was fitful and private, 
but towards the close of the eighteenth century it burst into that 
wonderful series of efforts to which we give the general name of 
philanthropy. Like the warrior and the student, the philanthro- 
pist also roved in search of work, and to this outward direction of 
his zeal is due the suppression of the slave trade and the growth of 
missionary societies. At home he was touched with pity for the 
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degraded classes of his own land, and fresh efforts bore fruit in 
the reform of prisons and poor-laws; and, again, scope was found 
for his untiring energy in the higher education of young people. 
It is this form of philanthropy which most concerns us here, and 
which, combining with an enlightened economy, has transformed 
the very idea of education in the minds of teachers and taught. 
Coming at last to the abolition of religious tests in our univer- 
sities and to the compulsory education of the very lowest classes, 
it has in its course touched almost every school and college in 
the land with the spirit of reform. In the earlier days of this 
educational impulse the woman’s attitude exhibited strikingly the 
continuity of her progress, the number of her sex who at once 
came to the front being in itself remarkable. There stood the 
founders of our girls’ schools, the aspirants after university de- 
grees, the would-be students in art, medicine, and other matters, 
a phalanx still in pinafores and socks, surely growing up to fill the 
places of the worn-out and disappointed, fresh hopes and kindlier 
circumstances attending their path. With man’s assistance, or 
against his inclination, they overcame such obstacles and gained 
such positions as furnish evidence enough that they were duly 
prepared by the past and only awaiting the right hour. 

It is not needful here to detail the particular facts of the 
advance of women along educational lines, but rather to show 
the connection of the advance with their political aims. 

When society saw that girls’ education was: neglected, and pro- 
ceeded to remedy the defect, it had not sufficient knowledge of 
evolution to realise that at a certain stage education means am- 
bition. This, however, is true, though with individuals it often 
ends only in aspiration after more or higher knowledge. But 
when large numbers of young people are trained together, and 
public spirit is infused by union, hopes that pass beyond the career 
of the individual or the family are certain to gain ground. And 
ambition among girls has been further swelled by hints from their 
elders that they, as well as boys, should learn some trade by which 
to support themselves if need arise; that marriage should not be 
their only aim ; that girls are disposed to fritter time away when 
home alone claims attention, and so on. ‘Truth may adhere 
to all these propositions but, leading directly to what is aptly 
called “‘ outwardness ” among our girls, they also develop a wish 
to stand on the same political footing with men. Not that this 
latter result is contemplated by parents who seek, by their sugges- 
tions, to relieve girlhood of frivolity; for, disliking the idea of 
woman as a politician, their taste makes it difficult to see why she 
should ask for that which, nevertheless, had been the demand of 
class after class of men as they emerged from a state of ignorance. 
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“Yes,” I think I hear an objector exclaim, “‘but here you beg 
the question. That men as they rise ask for political freedom is 
in itself a reason why women should not claim it. It is the dis- 
similarity of the sexes which makes us so indignant with women 
for claiming rights which men everywhere ought to enjoy and feel 
asa duty.” I admit dissimilarity, and will show later on how it 
affects my conclusions. But at present I must hazard the asser- 
tion that great as is the unlikeness of the sexes, their likeness is 
even more remarkable; and that the differences which exist are 
really those of degree, and strike us because of likeness not because 
of unlikeness—just as faults appear more glaring where work is 
good than where uniform badness prevails. Look, for instance, 
at character as displayed in both sexes. Here, surely, the diffe- 
rences are complementary, not fundamental, superficial not radical. 
Trained alike, and starting from a common basis of ignorance, the 
boy and girl develop the same ideas of right and wrong in the 
same way. They are both capable of understanding, admiring, 
and practically testing such notions as modesty, obedience, heroism, 
justice, and even logic and consistency, although the boy may be 
more susceptible to some, the girl to others. The same funda- 
mental likeness holds good in the domain of the emotions. In 
dependence on one another for love, for instance, in the sources of 
pain and humiliation, in the power to recover from loss, they meet 
oncommon ground. A wider difference is seen in capacity for 
study, and in the relation of this and of the emotions to physical 
structure ; yet, as students, the sexes start with similar powers of 
acquisition, imitation, and interest, and endangered health, though 
more frequent among girls, is not confined to them. 

On holier ground still the two halves of mankind stand together. 
Neither man nor woman, but here a man and there a woman, 
have singular power in realising spiritual conceptions. More men 
approach through abstract thought, perhaps more women through 
overpowering emotion, but their apprehension is the same. Thus, 
it would seem that in all departments of life we are differentiated 
only in obedience to certain laws of beauty and the need for 
creating opposing attractions. 

Unlikenesses will be none the less real for a just appreciation of 
this fundamental likeness. But even unlikenesses favour the 
argument that the advanced woman’s claim is a normal one. 
Woman’s inferiority to man in inventive and initiative faculty, for 
instance, seems to me only a further cause of her conduct in 
following his lead. Why do we expect her to remain untouched 
by forces which act so powerfully on him, escape those lines of 
action, keep free from those hopes which allure his fancy? If 
there is an orbit more suited to woman’s nature, in which she is 
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generally content to move, yet, in view of this difference of initia- 
tory power, it would be strange if she did not deflect a little in 
response to man’s suggestive example. 

I think, then, we must admit that the attraction towards politics 
is a natural attraction, and there is yet another consideration 
which makes it appear not only natural but inevitable. This is 
the belief in the reforming power of law, which, just as women 
were becoming eager over the loosening of various restraints, had 
probably reached its high-water mark. It was no doubt because 
the public mind was approaching this crisis at the beginning of 
our century, that the starting of the women’s suffrage agitation 
preceded by a few years that systematic education of girls which 
we have seen as a further cause of political aims among women. 
When so many able and talented men relied upon Parliamentary 
urgency for the renewal of society, it was natural that women, 
still more anxious and embarrassed, should do the same, and 
therefore look upon the possession of a voice in the legislature as 
the keystone of their triumphal arch. 

Let us imagine an intelligent girl born about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. We will suppose her the daughter of a Radical, 
whose boyish enthusiasm has been nourished by measures like the 
passing of the great Reform Bill. The girl’s ancestresses, quiet 
home-keeping women, with little book learning and much common 
sense, have supplied her with a good physical constitution, and, 
perhaps, with the first strivings to mingle in something outside the 
conventional limits of domestic life. If her mother, like a wave 
that deceives us about the tide, is common-place and without aspi- 
ration, our little heroine will the sooner feel the pressure of those 
earlier yearnings and of her father’s ambition. He, the father, 
with a quick eye for social grievances, which he sees not less dis- 
played in the lives of women than in the experiences of his own 
sex, unconsciously hastens the existence of high schools and 
women’s colleges ; and, proud of his child’s intelligence, fosters, by 
the means already in his power, that ambition which it was in part 
his fate to produce. Meanwhile, the indulgence towards children 
which is so remarkable a feature of the present day, is, perhaps, 
being developed by the busy mother as by others of her time, and 
the girl finds less household labour falling to her share than did 
any of her little ancestresses. Thus, by natural evolution from the 
latter, by the father’s taste, the mother’s lack of sympathy and 
foresight, and by the indulgence of both parents, our heroine is 
fitted for her own absorption of the time spirit, and, so fitted, starts 
on her way. 

Soon her young eyes, not continuously and intelligently directed 
towards home as the proper centre of her best energies, fix them- 
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selves upon the sad mischances of the outside world, and she con- 
trasts the misery of oppressed classes with the comfort of her own 
cheerful surroundings. And mark this—it is not yet a question to 
her between sustaining that comfort or curing these woes. Nor is 
it for her or her father, but for us who live later, to observe a certain 
very literal home-sickness resulting from the modern strain upon 
the energies of our girls. Good homes, like good health, do not 
suddenly fail. The absence from household needs of a pair of 
hands and constant heart in daughter and sister only becomes 
apparent as a cause of deterioration when a few thousands of homes 
present the same phenomena of hurry, slovenliness, and undeve- 
loped strength, just as Cambridge examinations look like an 
advance till we count the number of girls who wear spectacles or 
those who have round shoulders and flat chests ! 

Meanwhile, as with her personal rights as an intelligent being, 
so in regard to her philanthropy—her health, opportunities, and 
education appear wasted to our heroine, if not seconded by practical 
effort. All her meditations on this subject, however, end, like her 
father’s, in observing how hampered is private endeavour by the 
injustice of this or that state of the law. It is but a step from this 
attitude to an unlimited belief in government, and next to an ardent 
desire for a voice there. 

Here the girl’s father may wish to draw a line, but it is too 
late; his daughter is grown-up and resolute, and association with 
others makes her strong. Out of affection, she may wait, but con- 
ventional argument and ridiculous caricature only help to urge 
her on, and once more we see the martyr spirit arising to rivet 
determination. 

Where now are the views of her ancestresses (whether these were 
plain country farmers’ wives or fashionable gentlewomen) concern- 
ing marriage as the woman’s one aim in life? Their extreme 
readiness to marry, based on the sweetness of adding fresh motives 
to the old pursuit, has no place in her life. She has already a new 
and very engrossing pursuit, and the old must wait. And if still 
attractive enough to get married, her alienated sympathies are 
further endangered by the troublesome results of her ignorance in 
household matters. Remaining unmarried, the contrast between 
@ man and a woman’s facilities for getting on in life only makes 
her the more ardent in what is called the woman’s cause, and hence 
lead again to renewed efforts for the suffrage. 

The type we have taken exists to-day ; and while those influences 
which sustained it in the past continue—i.e. while education tends 
to ‘‘ outwardness ’’—we may expect it to remain unmodified and 
embarrassing. 

When we look at the changes wrought in certain classes and sec- 
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tions of society in connection with governmental agency, the belief 
in it as the panacea for all social ills is not surprising. We can- 
not always judge whether special enactments are just to all alike, 
or whether their value is as great as we thought to those whom 
they are especially intended to benefit. But we conclude that they 
lean towards progress, if it is only through arresting attention and 
furthering thought. Sometimes they appear to be distinctly and 
finally preventive of evil. The cruelty which compelled children to 
climb chimneys doubtless died out without seeking another direc- 
tion when Lord Shaftesbury brought its heinousness clearly before 
men’s minds. It was found possible to sweep chimneys without 
cruelty, and the exigencies of the trade were satisfied. 

But we must recollect that in so far as Acts of Parliament are 
initiative, they are the more expensive. It is as the register of 
public opinion that they do not wear out good lives, but are simply 
the easy expression of these. This thought robs legislation of some 
glory. We behold it then as an effect behind which lies the 
true cause—namely, an enlightened public opinion. Though law 
is blamelessly enough mistaken for the bringer of national health, 
the wise know that behind law stand the law creators, and behind 
these the education which has or has not rendered them and men 
everywhere superior to the need of restraining and paternal mea- 
sures. We look at our legislators. We see them as philosophers, 
men of business, philanthropists, men with national and class 
interests to serve. They are not so far above us but that we can 
see strong wills spoiled by prejudice, judgment by defective temper, 
noble instincts by indolence, calm persuasive force by ambition for 
personal distinction, logical acumen by spite, the love of truth by 
the love of victory. A quarter of a century or more ago the defects 
and virtues of these men were being instilled, starved, repulsed, 
and trained. By whom? By books, teachers, educational courses, 
examples of saints and heroes? Yes; but behind these lay the 
decisions of parents and their example, their precepts. Capable or 
incapable, themselves the legatees of others in respect of good and 
evil tendencies, upon them chiefly rests the responsibility of pro- 
viding the nation with her future citizens and rulers. At this very 
hour we, as parents, are carrying on the same work. Here in our 
houses are the men and women of the future. After providing our 
children with bread, perhaps also with luxuries, we wish to offer 
our leisure to the service of the State. We see that Russia is 
threatening India, or that other people’s children are being over- 
worked in factories, and rightly characterize these as evils that 
must be remedied. By dint of canvassing, constant reading of the 
newspaper, voting, and debating, we take a thousandth or millionth 
part in checking cruelty at home or avarice abroad. This personal 
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part is not to be underrated because small, if we can only realize 
its proportional value. For, in attending to it, we have, as parents, 
teachers, or guardians, discharged by its means but a fragment of 
our duty to the State. And if absorption in these outside matters 
means for us the neglect to any extent of the knowledge of our own 
children ; the scamping of our personal influence over each boy 
and girl, or of our duties in ministering to their normal growth in 
any department where we have capacity, then we are actually 
undermining the foundations of our national prosperity while 
trying to build its walls. 

In considering the extraordinary number of acts amended or 
repealed during the past eighty years, together with the blindness 
or unwise zeal of those who passed them, we are led to meditate 
upon the waste of time, temper, brain-power, and solid physical 
strength which was involved. We are led to think that the child- 
hood of these disputative beings was the time when the State was, 
or might have been, more truly served by the efforts of watchful 
parents than it can be by the legislation of their sons. We are led 
to weigh this question in our minds. How much is the State 
better served by the production of strong, just citizens needing very 
few laws, and quickly perceiving which few are necessary, than 
it is by fixing our thoughts and interest on current legislation, our 
own minds badly trained to grasp large masses of fact? It will 
strike most people that progress in both directions must be made 
at the same time. This is quite true. But we have here not only 
to consider the relative importance to society.of the two sets of 
duties, but what naturally follows, namely, the proportion of time 
which each may claim without trespassing on the rights of the 
other. If we decide that the perfection of the State depends upon 
the perfection of the family, that of the family on that of each in- 
dividual contained in it, our time will chiefly be given to the 
individual. The moral in the case of parents seems plain enough. 
If fathers must divide their hours between the triple duties of 
earning, legislating,and training, mothers (of the two best adapted 
to contend with the manifold details of child-rearing, and least 
adapted to legislative business) should give all working time to 
those duties which, in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s work on education, 
are shown to be increasingly complex and engrossing. 

But why should not unmarried women take some part in the 
legislature ? 

Well, in the first place, but few women can tell during the best 
years of life that they will never be mothers, or have to undertake 
in some way or another the care of children. Marriage being now 
postponed to a later age, uncertainty on this head is more pro- 
longed that formerly, and women of thirty share the chances with 
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girls of twenty. Consider, then, the disadvantage to the cause of 
education, if those who must act as the chief ministers to its ever 
progressive demands should gradually assume (and in youth, 
perhaps) the cares belonging to another complex mass of detail. 
To record her vote is what the woman sees before her at present; 
but if so wanting in foresight as to believe this is the sum of the 
business, she is certainly not yet fit to take up even the simpler 
duty. Not to mention the intrusions of those who wish to secure 
her active sympathy on one side or another, there will be all that 
is incident to the craving of her own nature for light and justice 
to satisfy, and fresh demands will ensue. Since, therefore, the 
calmness and greatness of mind and temper of which our younger 
women are capable can all be absorbed by the problems of, as I 
think, the larger calling, to enlist them on behalf of a more exciting 
but less important sphere must retard the advance of the race. 
Nature may appear prodigal to us; but she does not provide more 
help than she wants, in any direction, and we withdraw it at 
society’s peril. 

Let us see, in the case of a few very obvious duties, whether 
women have so far overtaken their work as presently to leave 
leisure for taking up the extra burden of politics. My instances 
will serve also to compare the relative importance of law-making 
and domestic knowledge. 

There is a tendency among men excited by competition to 
adulterate food, and law steps in to hinder this. There is among 
women a great ignorance of the properties of food, and the way in 
which these are best made to nourish the body. A few men and 
women grossly ill-treat their own children, and law must compel 
them to desist. Almost all women of the lower classes, and many in 
the middle and upper ranks, are, by ignorance of the laws of health, 
and by disobedience to those well understood, frequently the 
authors of the sickness and death of their own children. A few 
men and women deliberately ill-treat their respective wives and 
husbands, and law tries to keep order between them. Thousands 
of husbands are daily tortured by faults of temper which might 
have been checked in the wife’s girlhood by a mother who had had 
time to think over and carefully train her child’s wayward nature ; 
and many a wife is troubled for lifetime by her husband’s selfish- 
ness—the effect of mistaken indulgence in an earlier home. Fine 
physical natures are destroyed in our wars, and wise men arbitrate 
to prevent more being slain. Meanwhile, whole generations grow 
up to imperfect manhood and womanhood because mothers do not 
yet know the true proportion of work to play and sleep. An outcry is 
raised against the vicious tendencies of some persons, and men and 
women, rightly angry, compel Parliament to enact protective laws. 
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Boys and girls are everywhere growing up under feeble checks to 
vice and inadequate incentives to self-restraint and virtue. In fine, 
a few persons try to evade man’s laws or to work destruction 
with them; but a thousand times as many marry without the 
slightest sense of shame in having given no thought to nature’s 
laws, although these govern themselves and their children con- 
tinually. 

After the descriptive argument at the beginning of my paper, 
it will not be supposed I am rash enough to predict that any words 
of mine will deter vote-seeking women from striving after and 
perhaps gaining their end. No! hope in these matters attaches 
itself rather to the advance of public opinion, to the possible ripe- 
ness of society for the reception of a fresh sentiment, and, above 
all, to generations unborn and so far uninfluenced. Therefore, in 
spite of the increasing number of political women, it may still be 
advantageous to consider how women generally can best be induced 
to forego all claims which mean activity in the affairs of legislation 
from canvassing to sitting in Parliament. 

By two natural methods this may perhaps be achieved. 

The first is to allow individuality full play. Treat these wishes 
and convictions in sister or daughter as whims, and you will but 
create in her a doubt of your ability to form true judgments, so 
that she will tend more and more to desire the companionship of 
those who treat her reasonably. As parents we should especially 
guard against the practice of derision, and, if others indulge in it, 
show the girl that, firm as is our conviction that she is wrong, we 
rather appreciate her earnestness than their frivolity. Very few 
young girls will be proof against an intelligent combination of 
firmness and sympathy. If we have to deal, however, with one 
who resists it, our influence will not be lost, but will bear fruit in 
the greater moderation and quiet expression of her views. 

But there is a second and more positive means of inducing 
women to relinquish this strife. This is by making domestic 
economy the basis of our daughters’ education. It is a strange 
thing that, in spite of the estimation in which domestic life is held, 
its preparation is so fitful and indirect. This, perhaps, results 
from looking at the number of women in the past who attained a 
high standard of excellence by simply following in their mothers’ 
footsteps and taking up daily duties as they came. But if we con- 
sider how concentrated upon home women’s lives then were, if we 
think how, in spite of much excellence, science now shows us that 
haphazard views and prejudice in certain directions did produce 
certain baleful effects, which are our inheritance to-day, we shall 
see that while, as mothers and daughters, we have lapsed strikingly 
from a habit that secured some good results, we should, as pos- 
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sessing the light of science, the more eagerly seek continuity of 
preparation for the domestic life. 

Anticipating the objection that universal instruction in Domestic 
Economy would make girlhood uniform and monotonous, I offer 
these two considerations. The first is, simply, that the universal 
tendency to love and marriage does not pall upon us; the second 
is the wide area covered by the term Domestic Economy as I 
understand it. 

It is surely time that those narrow limitations which make 
Domestic Economy one subject of the school curriculum should be 
removed. At present it seems chiefly concerned with saucepans 
and ventilation, as if it were only related to our physical 
well-being, and, worse still, as if this were separable from our 
higher life. Let us think whether Domestic Economy does 
not include also the elements of our intellectual and moral 
progress. 

In the first place, that part of it which deals with material 
matters requires and induces solid virtues in the student. An 
inculcation of the rules for sick nursing, for instance, is worthless 
unless accompanied in the learner by habits of obedience, accu- 
racy, and courage. At present, nursing attracts the right natures, 
and as a profession will always do so. But if we include some 
knowledge of its laws in our domestic course, we shall not find the 
average girl readier in accuracy and obedience than in preparing a 
poultice. In scientific cookery there is splendid training for the 
five senses, and for habits of exactness, method, judgment, and 
calculation. House decoration requires and creates taste and 
skill ; so with dress, while these and kindred subjects train the eye 
in colour and form. 

But, secondly, a large part of Domestic Economy consists in 
direct acquaintance with mental law. The claims of this phase of 
it, as a matter for lectures, reading, and observation, are at present 
almost overlooked. Yet from about eighteen to the era of mar- 
riage, direct study of the nature and treatment of the intellectual 
and moral natures of children would surely be of immense advan- 
tage to after life. Our present method of educating girls is in this 
respect singularly uneconomical. It rather takes a girl away from 
the society of little children, just as she is growing into woman- 
hood, than brings her near to them; often also giving her brain 
so much occupation, that even younger brothers and sisters 
can claim but little of her time. It is forgotten that although this 
course may not starve the instinct of motherliness, it either tends 
to divert a girl’s life from the best career, or, on the other hand, 
to make her toss books to the winds when once she has left school. 
In both cases it hinders her from the knowledge of, and rational 
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sympathy with, those little beings whom it will almost certainly be 
her lot to train. 

It is a blessing that, side by side with what is called the higher 
education of our girls, we are advancing rapidly in our ideas con- 
cerning the instruction of infants themselves ; so that those girls 
who are being trained for teachers have an advantage in learning 
to interest the baby minds committed to their charge. So great, 
however, is competition in the teaching profession that the pupil- 
teacher or young governess is often over-taxing her own nervous 
system with study at the same time. Hence, though better adapted 
mentally than her sister for comprehending children, she is physi- 
cally less fitted to be a mother. How much wiser, then, it would 
be to make the study of children one of the principal subjects of 
every girl’s education. 

But, thirdly, Domestic Economy includes on this side the direct 
conformity of the student with such an ideal of spiritual life as 
can by her be intelligently understood. The best appreciated 
economist will always be the woman who is prepared to meet the 
friction of daily life—she whose tender and intelligent sympathy 
is immediate and certain. Men demand both the unruffled sym- 
pathy and the good housekeeping, knowing both are needful. 
Children, it may be observed, prize the former most. 

The best examples of wifehood and motherhood requiring then a 
high order of temper and disposition, it follows that the teacher of 
the young girl must find room for direct instruction in moral and 
spiritual law. Against the argument that sweet and nourishing 
tempers come naturally or not at all, I would plead with all the 
power I[ possess. It is daily contradicted by the testimony of good 
men to the religious training for which their fathers, and more 
often their mothers, are revered ; as frequently, too, in others, by 
a feebleness of will and purpose which can be traced chiefly to 
inferior parental guidance. What has so long led to progress, 
empirically used, may well receive the attention of scientific edu- 
cationists, as a matter capable of much higher and more general 
development. 

No doubt the difficulties attending a modification of our school 
curricula would be great. But in view of the round-shouldered, 
flat-chested young women of to-day, and our dissent from the 
direction of our girls’ thoughts towards outside and political labour, 
it would surely be worth while to test this natural means of pro- 
curing for England a race of healthy and domesticated daughters, 
such as she desires; women not so learned in more or less irrele- 
vant lore, perhaps, as the present race, but capable as years go by 
of a deeper intellectual grasp of things, because their brains would 
be better nourished, and only taxed to the proper extent. Without, 
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therefore, limiting girls to the study of Domestic Economy, I would 
suggest that instruction in mental, moral, and physical science, 
with correlative practice in cooking, nursing, clothes-making, baby- 
tending, and the teaching and managing of older children, would 
be a more rational basis of education for the future mother, or for 
the woman who must earn her own bread, than that at present in 
vogue. 

It is because these things are now left to absolute necessity, and 
given as much as possible into the hands of a lower class of women, 
that they seem unsuited to the education of ladies. But if once 
hailed as the true preparation for life, Domestic Economy would, 
in all its branches, receive the attention of our best teachers and 
scientists ; it would proceed upon principles, and become to girl- 
hood and girlhood’s instructors dignified and fascinating in the 
highest degree. Those who had the common bias in favour of 
domestic life could then proceed easily to an efficient discharge of 
their duties. Those who loved rather the branch of teaching ; 
those who preferred, or were compelled to, single life;.and even 
those few (doubtless a decreasing number) who still tended towards 
the rougher work of the world, whether in the business, philan- 
thropic, or political sphere, could better gather up the forces of 
their minds if these had hitherto been used in acquiring habits 
rather than book-learning, and trained first to be thoroughly 
women such students would the more surely adorn their chosen 
sphere. It is repeatedly noticed in the careers of our more 
ambitious daughters that by contact with the world delicacy of 
feeling and behaviour is worn away. No doubt this result is 
partly due to the puny basis of womanliness which early education 
provides. 

I am aware that my description of Domestic Economy is very 
rough; my plea for its adoption as the basis of a girl’s education 
far from exhaustive. Nor have I yet paused to meet the question 
directly, whether these studies—half work, half play—would not 
almost undermine a girl’s love for books. ‘‘ Were the inspirations 
now derived from the study of languages, history, and poetry, to 
cease,” it might be urged, ‘“‘ our women would more easily become 
victims to the practical materialism which endangers spiritual life 
in those who never read or contemplate.” I have never said 
that these should be omitted, but I have always referred to 
Domestic Economy as a basis of education, not as complete in 
itself; and, having claimed for the term comprehension of so much 
that is purely intellectual, it will be seen how extremely useful in 
the carrying out of my ideal will be the study of literature. On 
the other hand, under whatever system she has been trained, the 
average woman seldom continues her study of the best authors 
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after she has left school, and cannot, therefore, depend on these 
for the lessons which it is their office to illustrate for us. It is 
likely, however, that, trained to take daily and experimental 
interest in mental and moral phenomena, she will become eager 
for the assistance of good literature. Meanwhile, to the relief of 
her woman’s nature, she will find that not to pass the ‘“‘Cam- 
bridge ” with honours, but to win daily honours in the adjustment 
of one’s own individuality to the needs of others—this is the 
desideratum. Also, she will rise in the scale as an intellectual 
being when she finds that marriage means, for one thing, the 
passing on of this “ higher education ” to the next generation. 

To return now to our main question, let us ask, in the light of 
the foregoing considerations, are our girls, then, to take no interest 
in politics ? I would answer, by all means, if they are so inclined ; 
but let them first clearly understand the difference between the two 
ideas—interest and activity. There would be matter enough for 
three or four of the moral lessons above alluded to on this one 
subject. At present we will only glance at the analogy between 
the woman’s relation to politics and the man’s to domestic work. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has pointed out the folly of the unthinking 
father’s remark, “‘Oh, I leave all these things to the women,” 
when speaking of the food and clothing of children. Men’s brains 
are absolutely necessary to progress in domestic matters, and in a 
hundred ways their influence is seen, from the introduction of 
machinery to the government of a child’s temper. Standing some- 
what apart from the actual working order of the home, with its 
complex often worrying details, they sometimes see the ideal prin- 
ciples of Domestic Economy more clearly than their wives can, 
though the latter may get hold of the practical connections first. 
Just so may it be with women and politics. Indeed, if men and 
women are to feel the sacredness of all earnest work, each must in 
the end take an interest in the other’s department, and at the 
same time each intelligently estimate the limits of this interest as 
found in the claims of their own activities. 

It will seem strange to the historical beginner of a wiser future 
that there was once a time when it was needful to remind women 
that their highest ends were achieved in the home. He will look 
at the continuous and dignified employment of his mother, in a 
home which we have not yet realized even by thought, and wonder 
at the past. That women desired to help in adjusting innumerable 
laws, when they might have been training men who could live with 
far fewer laws; that they should have wished to take part in 
settling international disputes, when a wiser economy of force 
would have tended to produce nations that were above quarrelling ; 
that they pleaded with men to grant them the little right of a vote, 
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while Nature’s rights were often neglected; that these things 
should so have been will, I say, surprise him. He will meditate 
(in the desultory fashion of childhood) upon the inventive and dis- 
covering power of man’s brain, and observe how the women around 
him take up elementary knowledge and well-established theories, 
and teach them with that ‘‘ exquisite accuracy” of which a prophet 
spoke in days long since. This meditation will increase his 
wonder. Just as the delicacy of perception and the untiring 
patience which lead his elder sister to the verge of fresh forms of 
truth, and make her lessons enchanting, disable him from under- 
standing why children in past centuries shirked their lessons or 
governesses grew cross and weary; so the sense of importance, 
which to him surrounds the thoughts of home, hinders his 
imagination in dealing with that curious feature of the past— 
women asking for political power. For even if he looks forward to 
the time when, under his father’s rule, he shall learn to make 
bricks, construct balloons, or whatever else will be required of him 
in that distant future; still, as he has never heard that women’s 
work is dull, and has only known men to treat a wife’s position as 
if it were of the highest value to the State, the solution of the 
puzzle does not readily occur to him. He will, therefore, carry it 
to his mother, and she will tell him that long ago when people had 
only just caught a glimpse of Evolution, and consequently hesi- 
tated to see the connection of its truths with daily life, they were 
generally in a hurry—now on one side, now on another—to get 
the world straight. Instead of starting from their own natures 
and the individual lives around them, they sought more outward 
remedies for curing the world’s defects wholesale. If they could 
convert a hundred people to some political doctrine, they thought 
more of the achievement than if they had enabled the person 
nearest them to live a more nearly perfect life. These ideas the 
mother will put into simple language for her growing boy; and 
will, as he cares to learn more, explain to him that these efforts of 
the past after regeneration are to be honoured. She will show him 
how his happier state has its roots in the yearnings and strivings 
of these half-cultured people. 

Be sure, however, when that lesson comes, mother and son will 
laugh together over some of our arguments for the extension of 
political power to women. To us they have already become as 
wearisome as was the widow’s pleading to the unjust judge, and 
will no doubt have a similar result, if it last only for a time. 
Some are losing weight, it is true; as, for example, the plea 
that a woman’s vote is needful for the abolition of laws unjust to 
her sex. It is curious to observe how quickly men are altering 
these, so as to leave women nothing more to urge in that direc- 
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tion; and we many infer, I think, that while women’s demands 
have been necessary to man’s perception in the past, the ten- 
dency towards justice will not now be retarded by her quieter 
attitude in the future. 

But for this and similar arguments which are slowly losing 
force, there are some on the other side which have no force to 
lose. If we have sometimes been met with scorn by the advocates 
of women’s suffrage, we must remember what senseless assertions 
we have brought to bear against it. I lately read that women 
take an infinitesimal part in earning the nation’s money, and 
should, therefore, have no voice in spending it. So far from this 
being true, we may venture to affirm that the more domestic and 
home-keeping the woman, so much the more does she contribute 
towards the income of the State. It is the economy of the home 
(using ‘‘ economy” in its wider sense) that enables the man to 
earn, its economy (in a narrower sense) that enables him to save. 
After all these years of experience, shall we believe that the dis- 
loyal or extravagant wife has nothing to do with her husband’s 
failure ? Further, we are told that women have no right to a voice 
in the conduct of foreign affairs because they take no part in our 
wars! Is this true, except in the most limited sense? Is it 
worse to brave the dangers of the battlefield, when almost every 
boy of spirit born into this world yearns for them, than it is to 
brave desperate heartache at home, from which not only women 
but men themselves shrink daily? Not let women have a voice 
in council for this reason! As well might we argue that men 
should have no voice in the education of the young because they 
do not undergo the pains of child-birth. These negative argu- 
ments on the one side are, I think, quite as foolish as those on ~ 
the other which insinuate that man is the deliberate oppressor of 
woman. But in such a cause people must seize untempered 
steel rather than remain weaponless ! 

In conclusion, let us always remember, when arguing about our 
neighbour’s duty, that Nature never makes sharp distinctions. 
She gives to some men and some women capabilities and virtues 
that seem to belong rather to the opposite sex. Women, there- 
fore, who are endowed with certain masculine virtues, tastes, and 
capacities which drive them to outwardness are not to be con- 
demned. For their part, they may remember that rarity alone 
does not imply superiority; and by affiliating to their life-work as 
many of the joys and duties of domesticity (excepting those of 
marriage, I would say) as they have opportunity for, rather than 
demanding outside rights, they will continue to create a sense of 
the justness of their position, and even an appreciation of the 
variety produced. The suffrage question itself arouses less an- 
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tagonism when coupled with that necessary, subtle influence in 
the house which has hitherto brought women so much honour. 

In that sphere, indeed, is work in abundance for every energy 
woman possesses, and I cannot but think the time is at hand 
when the hope of producing vigorous health of mind and body in 
our race will give rise to the most absorbing competition among 
the members of her sex. Absorbing it will be, but innoxious, 
since only in being entirely natural can such a competition secure 
its end. First, however, our attitude towards the stupendous 
truths of Evolution must be changed from indifference and inertia 
to joyous and ready desire. This is the work of inspiration. 
When some anointed one has created the right moral attitude 
then, and only then, will our corresponding duties become radiant 
with all the enthusiasm of a new religion. 


Annie M. Payne. 


POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue record of the month, as far as domestic politics are concerned, 
is a record of contested bye-elections, with varying results, the 
sum total of which is a practical equation. After furious speech- 
making, enthusiastic prophesying, and eager voting, all the dis- 
passionate observer can say is that political Parties stand to 
each other in precisely the same relation as heretofore. We defy 
anyone who is earnestly desirous to feel the pulse of the nation 
and to ascertain the truth as to its real sentiments, to extract any 
conclusion from the recent electoral contests favourable to either 
side. Peterborough and Bucks inclined to the Opposition ; Brighton 
declared in no uncertain tone for the Government. Had 
Brighton been won by the Separatists, or indeed had they 
succeeded in materially reducing what may be regarded as the 
normal Conservative majority in that borough, then indeed people 
would have been obliged to confess that things were beginning 
to look ugly and black for the Unionist Cause. But the 
Separatist success at Peterborough is amply explained by the 
circumstance that it has always been a Gladstonian constituency, 
and could have been kept for the Government only by a Fitz- 
William. In Bucks, the issue evidently turned upon the Allotment 
question, and, rightly or wrongly, the labourers had got it into 
their heads that, on this important point, their real friends are 
in the ranks of the Opposition and not in the ranks of the 
Government. At Brighton, the conflict between the Unionists 
and the Separatists was clouded by no such subordinate con- 
troversies or considerations. The fight was a good stand-up one, 
and the Gladstonian candidate was completely knocked out of 
time. In Sir Robert Peel the Opposition imagined they had 
found a singularly powerful champion. But, as a matter of 
fact, ‘Sir Robert was both a good candidate and a bad one. 
He was a good one as regards the more rowdy and less think- 
ing portion of the electorate ; a bad one, in the eyes of educated 
and moderate electors. Perhaps the most remarkable and in- 
structive circumstance connected with the contest is the amazing 
and unscrupulous levity with which men supposed to be 
honourable accepted, embraced, and in every possible way sanc- 
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tioned, as their champion, a man so utterly disreputable as a 
politician as Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Gladstone is supposed to 
entertain an almost reverential affection for the memory of Sir 
Robert Peel’s father. Were that really the case, it is impossible 
he should not look on the son with something like horror and 
loathing. Yet Mr. Gladstone strained every nerve to present him 
to the electors of Brighton as the worthy descendant of an 
honoured sire. Such is the influence of modern political life on 
natures supposed to be peculiarly elevated. 

The political speeches of the month have been numerous and 
not wanting in vigour, but they do not call for any special com- 
ment. The work of pacification in Ireland proceeds steadily, 
thanks to the continued firmness with which the law is ad- 
ministered. Very shortly, the first Cabinet Councils of the Recess 
will be held; and it is an open secret that the chief subject of 
their deliberations will be the devising of a Bill for doing away 
with dual ownership in land in Ireland. It will tax all the states- 
manship, and all the financial ability of the Administration to 
invent a scheme that will be acceptable to the Irish landlord, the 
Irish tenant, and the British taxpayer, and will at the same time 
not afford an unscrupulous and eager Opposition opportunities for 
raising objections that would be fatal alike to the measure and to 
its authors. Still, the task will have to be performed, and performed 
with the consciousness that whatever Bill be passed will serve as 
a precedent and model for legislation of a somewhat similar 
character, at some future time, on this side of the Channel. The 
new Minister of Agriculture, whose appointment has been warmly 
welcomed by the country, may have duties ahead of him he little 
contemplated when he accepted the office. 

A striking statement has recently been made to the body politic 
in a speech which, under the auspices of the official Conservative 
party in Scotland, Mr. Egmont Hake has just delivered at Dundee. 
It is that in this country, as in all others, political bitterness 
and social disaffection proceed from some economic error 
engrafted into the institutions of the community. In our own 
case, Mr. Egmont Hake declares, the error is the Bank Act of 
1844. Thisis a large assertion; but the speaker adduced cogent 
arguments in its support. He said that the Act named, which 
ordains that, instead of being free, the issue of notes shall be 
strictly controlled by the amount of gold in the coffers of the 
bank, is an unnatural handicap upon industry and trade. The 
restriction, it is alleged, works evil in two directions. It tends to 
make our banks agencies for the accumulation of capital, instead 
of for diffusion of it among the people; and, in so far as it is put 
into use, this capital is administered for the benefit of those who 
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need it least. It is not lent to small traders or to artizans with 
inventive ideas which, with its aid, would be developed for the 
benefit of the community. Rather, it becomes an instrument in 
the hands and for the benefit of men who are already capitalists, 
and who have least need of the advantages which the possession 
of capital bestows. Further, or rather by way of corollary, it is 
argued that this arbitrary restriction is dangerous to the welfare 
of the State, because while orthodox thinkers assure us that brains 
and skill and strength are the real wealth, of which money is 
only the token, we are not all of us given the means by which 
that wealth could be actualised in food and clothing. This 
causes a bitterness of heart which results in Socialism and other 
menaces to what Lord Beaconsfield called “ the delicate marvel of 
our credit.” That is to say, there is many a man gifted with 
potential energies, energies which might possibly be of great use 
to himself and to his fellows; but if he has no money and can get 
no credit, those energies are potential only, and therefore worse 
than useless, for the man’s consciousness of them, and of his 
inability to apply them, makes him hostile towards the State, 
whose economic laws he vaguely knows to be the cause of his dis- 
tress. It seems that this new theory in Economics is so earnestly 
held by earnest and influential men, that a League for their 
furtherance, in which there are several noted Conservative thinkers, 
has been formed; and that, having been in communication with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and with the Directors of the Bank 
of England, neither of whom objected to the proposal, in which 
both are very much interested, this League is promoting a great 
Company which is to establish People’s Banks on the principle of 
free note-issuing. In its demand that bank notes should be freed 
from State control, the League sustains itself by certain notable 
experiences from history. It points to the indubitable fact that 
before the Bank Act of 1844, Scotland, which then had freedom of 
note issue, was unprecedentedly prosperous and loyal. It also 
points to the remarkable success of the Free Banks in Germany 
and in Switzerland, and to the success of the system in France, 
which would have been. even more beneficial to the State if 
it had not been for the handicap of persistent Protection. The 
League has many ingenious arguments, arguments which seem as 
sound as they are ingenious, in anticipation of the obvious remark 
that if every bank were allowed to issue notes without limit, we 
should have inflations of trade and catastrophes. By and by we 
shall have an opportunity of minutely examining the novel proposi- 
tion of Mr. Egmont Hake and the Free Trade in Capital League. 
Meanwhile, in making this passing note on it, we must say that if 
it stands the criticism to which it will certainly be subjected by 
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experts in economic science, the proposition is of the happiest 
augury for the Conservative Party, for the toilers, and for the 
State. It is, in short, the affirmation of Sociology against 
Socialism : an invitation to the people to improve their circum- 
stances, and to attain their perfectly legitimate aspirations towards 
comfort, by putting their institutions into accord with the eternal 
truths of Political Economy, instead of turbulently seeking to raise 
themselves by the empirical and hopeless expedients of Socialism. 
Socialism is a revenge rather than a remedy. We think the 
people are beginning to realise that that is so, for Mr. Egmont 
Hake has been received with remarkable favour by communities 
accustomed to listen with respect only to incendiary politicians 
appealing to the social jealousy that lies latent in all men who 
find the battle of life unequal and severe. 


On the Continent of Europe affairs have been uncommonly lively 
for the season of the year. Usually, when the Military Man- 
ceuvres of the Autumn are over, a period of quietude sets in. But 
the visit of the Czar to Berlin, the nuptials of the Duke of Sparta 
with the Princess Sophie of Germany, and the journey of the 
German Emperor, first to Athens, and then to Constantinople, 
have furnished continental politicians with abundant matter for 
discussion and speculation. Great efforts have been made, and 
are still being made, at Saint Petersburg to represent the visit of 
Alexander III. to Berlin as having drawn Russia and Germany 
more closely together. There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that anything of the kind has taken place. If the Czar had 
begun to fear that Germany was the head of a Coalition whose 
object was to entrap or to irritate him into going to war, he 
may conceivably have received comforting assurances from 
Prince Bismarck on that point. But, even supposing that to be 
the case, the situation would have been left precisely what it was 
before Alexander III. paid his visit of courtesy to the German 
Emperor. The policy of Austria-Hungary has undergone no 
modification, and cannot possibly undergo any, until the House of 
Hapsburg determines to commit suicide, since the policy in question 
is simply one of self-preservation. By the exigencies of this 
policy, Germany is equally bound, so long as it maintains its 
alliance with Austria and Italy. At the same time, if Prince 
Bismarck, as the leading spirit of the Triple Alliance is resolved 
to adhere to a patient policy of peace and expectation, the Czar has 
no reason to be dissatisfied; and neither has France. Both 
France and Russia stand in need of yet more time for the 
perfecting of their armaments; and a Triple League of 
Peace, that is really what it professes to be, suits them ad- 
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mirably. They are both waxing stronger and stronger, and 
every year that passes without war brings them nearer to the 
chance of attaining the fulfilment of their dearest hope, 
the humiliation and destruction of Germany. It must be 
assumed that a circumstance so obvious does not escape the 
observation of the German Emperor and his able Minister. Ac- 
cordingly, they seek to strengthen the position of Germany, by 
multiplying formal or informal alliances in every direction. That 
Turkey would neither be admitted, nor consent to be admitted, to 
alliance with Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, ought to be 
plain to everyone who understands the broad features of the 
European situation. But it is morally certain that, on the occa- 
sion of the visit of the German Emperor to Constantinople, which, 
as we write, has not yet taken place, the Sultan will be given to 
understand that he ought to be preparing for armed co-operation 
with his friends against Russia. Naturally, however, Turkey is 
willing neither to spend money nor to pledge itself to any definite 
course, until its so-called ‘“‘ friends” have committed themselves 
irretrievably to an intelligible and categorical policy. Servia con- 
tinues to be a thorn in the side of Austria, and Bulgaria and 
Prince Ferdinand a thorn in the side of the Czar. In fact, nothing 
is changed, or can change, till a change is brought about by 
war. 

The Supplementary Elections in France on the 6th of October 
terminated precisely as we predicted they would terminate; and 
our utter disbelief in General Boulanger being the Coming Man 
has been thoroughly verified by the event. But now that he is 
disposed of, French politics are likely to resume their old aspect - 
of rivalry and confusion. The new Chamber, like the old one, 
will contain no real and trustworthy Governmental majority ; and 
unless every Republic Cabinet determines to ignore the votes 
of the non-Republican members, we shall see Ministry after 
Ministry cverthrown just as formerly, to the continued discredit- 
ing of Parliamentary government. The Republic has been saved 
from its enemies, but it is still at the mercy of its friends, who 
are in truth its most formidable adversaries. 


Oct. 29th. 
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{N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


The Primrose League v. The National League in Ireland. 


To rae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Though the National League still claims to be all powerful in 
Ireland, it is a positive fact that at the present moment there is a 
decided leaning towards the Unionist Government. Two years ago the 
atmosphere was permeated with the deleterious miasma of a so-called 
Nationalism. Inoculated with its virus, ‘‘ the people” were quite unable 
to resist the flowing tide of anarchy. In fact, in the south of Ireland, 
people were helplessly ‘‘ grabbed,” soul and body, by paid delegates, not 
one amongst them daring to speak or act independently. The priest, 
the wife, the husband, the father, the son, and daughter, all were in 
bondage, because an unwritten law punished disobedience to its edicts 
with swift and painful certainty. ‘‘ League Law” permitted no appeal, 
no trial by jury; no advocate was heard to defend the accused or to 
argue the case. A. or B. were accused of having done so and so. The 
charge was simply stated, then with relentless cruelty the victim was 
operated upon. Cattle or crops were destroyed, a man shot in the legs 
or killed outright, the individual was made to feel he had disobeyed 
** the law of the League,” and that League Law could unerringly reach and 
punish despite the law of the land. Ifa man took an empty farm, if a man 
bought hay from a boycotted neighbour, if he paid his rent, if his daughter 
spoke to a policeman, if he or his used their privileges as subjects of a 
constitutional sovereign, were sociably inclined, or earned their living, 
contrary to the will of the local interpreter of “‘ League Law,” that law 
could, and did, take life or make life a burden. Suspicion and fear were 
so prevalent that each member of a family was afraid to speak openly to 
the other, lest, inadvertently or otherwise, they might “let on” how 
matters really stood, and bring them under the ban of the village tyrant 
acting on the part of “ the League.” 

It was impossible for Crimes Acts, police, or the ordinary ‘“ resources 
of civilization” to touch the impalpable influences brought to bear upon 
“the people,” consequently for one case brought to justice nine 
remained undetected ; and though many groaned beneath this tyranny, 
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they saw no way to evade its cruelties. Few dared to give evidence to 
the authorities, because it was impossible for the authorities to protect 
them from League vengeance. The excuse of the victims for withholding 
evidence was often, ‘‘ Ah, sure! life is sweet; an’ if I swore on them, 
sure enough it isn’t the cattle but myself that would suffer. Sure, it’s 
life they ’d take. Lord save us from harm, it is easy enough for those 
living in strong houses with police protection to talk out; but Lord love 
you, how can poor people, living in lonesome places, go against ‘ the 
will of the people.’ Sure yourself knows there is nothing any night in 
the year between me an’ death but a rotten old door.” The argument 
is unanswerable ; and it was, and is, this fear which made the strength 
of the National League. Two years ago this fear was well spread. 
During the long dark nights of winter it intensified, men trembled in 
their beds, or victims to circumstances “ fell in line with the rest,” for 
dear life sake. Until something was found to counteract this fear, there 
was no law could break the power of the League. Indeed, so faint- 
hearted had everybody become that it was impossible to induce anyone 
even to discuss plans for undermining the terrible evil which many 
deplored. Men gloomily muttered, ‘‘ If anything could be done it would 
be a blessing, but it is too risky to try. I have a family; it is hard 
enough to live as it is, any action on my part may make things worse. 
I honestly tell you I will not, I dare not, venture.” It was all alike: 
the landlord, the business man, the farmer, all knew the danger, 
Surrounded by a poisoned press, enveloped by this National atmosphere, 
even the most loyal stood half paralyzed, and felt unable to take action. 
Not a hundred, not fifty, not twenty dared to trust their neighbour or 
risk coming forward and uniting to try and stem this national evil. 

On the 10th May 1886, Mr. Gladstone had moved the second reading 
of what he called ‘‘ The Government of Ireland Bill.” With one of his 
eloquently misleading speeches he excused this attempt at disintegration 
by explaining that, unfortunately, the sentiment of the Irish people was 
not in sympathy with the law of the land as it stood; therefore, he 
considered they should be a law unto themselves. Again and again the 
‘old parliamentary hand” argued the point, his subtle words setting 
class against class, further instigating the many poor to prey upon their 
wealthy neighbours. But even at the bidding of their late idol, the 
country would not commit national suicide. A great wave of loyalty 
swept over England. This was not the usual flow following the fortune 
of a mere political party, but a great tidal wave, made mighty by the 
union of the greatest and best of her children. In that hour of peril 
many men nobly renounced personal prejudices and traditional enmities 
and joined forces for the purpose of preserving in its entirety an Empire 
wrought out of chaos, and built up to its present colossal proportions 
by the exertions of their ancestors. At the general election which 
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ensued, three hundred and eighteen Conservative, and seventy-three. 
Liberal Unionist members were returned, and Mr. Gladstone and his 
party of 194 Separatists were driven into the open arms of the 85 

Parnellites. Lord Salisbury returned to power at the head of a Con-. 
servative Government, ably supported by the brightest talent of what 

had been the old Liberal Opposition. A Crimes Bill follbwed. Mr. 

A. Balfour was placed as Chief Secretary for Ireland, and immediately 

the Irish began to feel events were guided by a “strong hand.” In 

olden days, even in St. Patrick’s, Brian Boro’s, Strongbow’s time, it was 

found that ‘‘ the strong hand” ruled best, and brought sure peace and 

prosperity to Ireland. Some who had shrunk aside, endeavouring to 

avoid the agitation which had devastated the South of Ireland, now 

took heart and ventured to show themselves honest men. A few 

suffered for this courage, and paid the penalty of exercising freedom of 
word or action. But—and here lies the difference between now and 

then—feeling there is a ‘‘strong hand” ready and willing to support 

them, victims dared to complain of their injuries and even swore 

against their assailants. Moreover, seeing “ the strong hand’’ fearlessly 

and justly administering the law, here one, and there another, plucked 

up heart and banded together for their own defence and the heartening 

of their weaker brothers. Thus it came that, at last, in ‘“ disturbed 

Kerry” a few venturesome individuals actually started a Primrose 

League Habitation. And so it is that at the present hour, without 

offensive action, without coercing one of their fellow-countrymen, there 

is a compact, organized body of loyalists in that county; and it may 

surprise those who are in the habit of talking and thinking of Ulster 

as monopolising the loyalty of Ireland to know that there are some- 

where about 9,000 Primrose Leaguers and a considerable number of 

Liberal Unionists now registered in Munster. It is wonderful to see 

this loyal minority holding its own and growing apace, forcing its way 

upward through untoward and very disheartening surroundings by the 

sheer force of sound principles and moral suasion. 

In Ulster, where Orangeism held the field, supported by keen brains 
which had amassed commercial wealth, Liberal Unionists had an open 
field and a sturdy strong ‘‘ back.” Ulster loyalists did not need, there- 
fore have not studied the value of the Primrose League. In Munster 
the case is different. Here there is a moribund Liberalism, a remnant 
of prejudiced Conservatism, a mass of bucolic unreadiness and a pre- 
ponderance of poverty; a helpless disorganized crowd at the mercy of 
an astute party of disaffected self-seekers, who are constantly poisoning 
the wells of information, setting class against. class, and working on the 
passions of the masses for personal advantages. Here it is that 
woman’s instinct proved invaluable, and through the Primrose League 
has found a way to cope with National League terror. It is a fight of 
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instinct against instinct. Spirits in the air sapped the powers of resist- 
ance, and men fell victims to the moonlight murderer. We all know it 
is a small wheel which moves the largest engines ; since the beginning 
women’s instinct has influenced men ; and itis this small fact of women’s 
influence swaying men’s actions which makes the Primrose League so 
valuable in the south of Ireland, where it is in a degree counteracting 
those evil instincts which encouraged “‘rapine and murder” as a 
method for disintegrating our Empire. So long as American gold flows 
in the “terror” of the League cannot be entirely effaced, because 
assassins can be hired to make the defenceless feel the vengeance of the 
enemy. Through the coming winter it is probable there may be many 
trials of the loyalists; but, while the “strong hand” grapples with 
and controls the vicious plunges of the dying National League, the 
Primrose League workers will be quietly pushing their principles, form- 
ing public opinion, possibly convincing the reason of those weak-kneed 
doubters who still stand aloof.* 

Hitherto, Ulster, proud of its own loyalty, its strength, and its wealth 
has treated Munster loyalists with a disdainful contempt ; following the 
lead of the sturdy north, English loyalists have almost ignored the 
existence of Irish loyalty outside Ulster. In Ulster liberalism was 
rooted in a well ploughed soil, where Unionism made a common-sense 
additional strength to their flourishing loyalty. There Irish loyalists 
are quite able to hold their own against Nationalism, or any other ism 
which attempts to interfere with their practical lives and honest profits. 

In Munster, climate and surroundings are different. The air is 
relaxing, there is little trade, a general inertness, much poverty and a 
political atheism, the necessary outcome of disappointments. Southern 
loyalists have lost all belief in political parties, because each party 
in turn has played upon their weakness and befooled them. The 
landlord hesitates to support the Government, because ‘“ this Govern- 
ment has done nothing to help but further hampered the landlord.” 
‘‘ They have cajoled us into the belief they would do something for us, 
and they have made our burden harder to bear.” The tenant is equally 
reluctant, because the national demagogue assures him—‘ Lowered 
rents are only a makeshift; Gladstone has promised and will get us 
Home Rule, which means the tenant will have free land and be master 
of the situation.” Traders hesitate because, ‘‘ who knows what may be 
the result of the next election,” therefore dare not take any prominent 
part in politics. Thus fear of consequences is against outspoken 
loyalty. 

With regard to the Primrose League, many excuse themselves from 

* Since this was put in type, a very interesting Unionist meeting was held in Cork, 


where delegates from Ulster came to meet and encourage southern loyalists. Hence- 
forward southern loyalty will be better appreciated in Ulster. 
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joining it for the following conflicting reasons. Some landlords say 
it is a folly, and that no good can come at playing with politics. Others 
will have nothing to say to it because it supports a Government which 
has done nothing for them. Others again do not wish to make them- 
selves obnoxious to the people they are obliged to live amongst; some 
adding, as a curious commentary on this view, that they do not approve 
of mixing with the people; that the Primrose League is low; they 
hate a mixture of classes, and that the people ought to be kept in their 
place. Farmers, on the contrary, refuse to have anything to say to it 
because it is a landlord league, because they cannot see how it will help 
them, and because they are afraid of the National League. 

Now these are all frivolous excuses. The Primrose League is nota 
folly, or a playing at politics; it is not a low association, neither 
is it a landlord league. It is a powerful political organization, 
formed for the purpose of bringing to every man’s door useful informa- 
tion as to his individual rights, and to show to rich and poor alike their 
responsibility, and their place in the government of the country. In reply 
to the landlords’ and farmers’ excuse that it does nothing for them, the 
answer is that the Primrose League is above selfish action ; it works 
on the broad axiom that what is good for all must work for the benefit 
of each individual. It supports the present Government because this 
Government acts on these principles, enforcing obedience to the law of 
the land alike from the landlord and the farmer. The Primrose League 
is not a league for the benefit of any one party or class. It is, so to 
speak, a bundle of sticks, big and little, taken as they come, and bound 
together for the purpose of forming a barrier capable of withstanding 
the assaults of lawless selfishness; a league against those who, 
having nothing of their own, would pull down and destroy the pos- 
sessions of others. It is a great organization where for the first time, 
public use has been made of woman’s instinct as a means of getting at 
all sorts and conditions of men for the general benefit. Wherever the 
Primrose League has been cultivated, there is an appreciable improve- 
ment in the deeds and words, even of those who scoff at its existence. 
Propinquity is wonderfully effective. Continual contact with those who 
have had greater opportunities of culture and refinement is found an 
advantage by those whose work in life leave them but scant time for 
acquiring social amenities, while those who previously spent hours in 
idle luxury learn great lessons from their working friends which are 
producing good effects. It was unjust of an overworked toiler to blame 
an idle aristocrat for not having fellow-feeling for his hardship, when 
that aristocrat had no knowledge of his suffering, no possible standard 
by which to measure merely theoretic privations. The Primrose 
League is a grand platform for social lessons. There the working girl 
takes her place with the duchess in instructing, and all are bound to 
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work together for the common good; the duchess learning to feel 
obliged to the work-girl whose assistance is essential to secure success. 
Undoubtedly it is this give-and-take feeling which makes the Primrose 
League grow in popularity. The Irish people are beginning to under- 
stand that it is a good educational system. That it aims at teaching 
its members to exercise their individual judgment, to respect themselves 
and their neighbours, to utilize their talents, and to encourage a friendly 
sympathy one with another. Besides this, it is every day bringing home 
to them the fact that ‘the strong hand” at the helm gives security to 
all, and that it is no longer necessary, for ‘‘ dear life sake,” to slavishly 
bow their heads and yield unwilling obedience to that illegal league 
which enforced its vicious principles by ‘‘ rapine and murder.” 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Amos Reape. 


Imperial Federation. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Under this title Mr. Greswell has written an able paper in 
the National Review for October ; but those who are really interested 
in the question would probably wish to see the discussion carried into 
those details at which he has done little more than hint. ‘To set 
forth a scheme, with all its checks, balances, and compromises, to 
suggest a Zollverein that shall commend itself to every part of the 
Empire, to lay down the terms and limitation of the Civitas Britannica, 
and to insist upon one system of taxation for purposes of revenue 
throughout the Empire, would be to court annihilation at once.” 

So says Mr. Greswell. Yet he seems to be aware that, unless some 
or all of these details can be dealt with, the discussion must be purely 
‘‘ academical ”—the word is his own. But to that extent it has already 
gone, these many years. So far back as the year 1867 the present 
writer stated it in the following terms :— : 

«To the purpose would be an Imperial Congress, in which all colonies 
should be represented—and India also as far as she has any colonial 
character—and whose province it should be to deal with those matters, 
and with those alone, which concerned the welfare of the Empire at 
large, or of any portion of the Empire in reference to Imperial interests. 
Thus would England enter upon a long lease of renewed loyalty in 
which the Queen’s name should still be a tower of strength.” * 

So, in a paper called The Colonies (February 8, 1879), a leading article 
renewed the suggestion, observing that :— 

‘To enable Great Britain to maintain her position in the world . . . the 

* Indian Administration, p. 115. 
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Colonies should be charged with the general rule of the Empire equally 
with the inhabitants of these isles.’ A general Parliament of the 
Empire, it was further remarked, would “‘ raise the Empire to a position 
of eminence, grandeur, and power such as this country has never yet 
attained.” 

So far people had already got years and years ago. They do not 
yet seem to have got much farther. The mere suggestion of what is 
colloquially called ‘‘ a good idea” is of no great public service. The 
parliament that deposed Edward II. assumed the motto Vox populi vox 
Dei, but that did not prevent the occurrence of many succeeding 
tyrannies and much fighting before the principle was established. 
Alphonso the Wise told the assembled doctors of Toledo that if he had 
been consulted at the Creation the sun should have been the centre of 
the solar system; it was a shrewd forecast, if somewhat bluntly put, 
but centuries had to pass before Copernicus and Galileo showed that it 
was so. As Paley puts it: ‘‘ he only discovers who proves.” 

What we want now is the proof; or, at least, the means of proving. 
Will the Colonies consent to surrender a portion of their independence 
for Imperial purposes? Will Protectionist Colonies accept inter- 
Colonial Free Trade? Will Canada consent to a position in which she 
may be drawn by the Imperial Congress into a war with the United 
States so that her whole southern frontier would be thrown open to 
invasion ? Will Australia be prepared to agree to a war with Russia 
which may leave her ports and maritime cities to be bombarded by hostile 
ironclads ? And so on, into all the minutie of practical politics. 

Montesquieu long ago showed that democratic government was best 
suited to smal] States where there was a well-defined focus of common 
interest. Yet the case of the United States is here to show that an 
association of such communities may be held together for Imperial 
purposes. 

It is quite true, at the same time, that our Transatlantic cousins 
enjoy considerable advantages that are not open to the British Empire. 
For example, all their States, being so to speak in a ring-fence, have 
common interests of seaboard and frontier, and are thereby bound 
together. Then, by the forethought of its framers, their Constitution 
has provided them with useful safe-guards. Thus the President, for 
the time of his reign, is a real monarch, and the cabinet is his cabinet, 
the ministers who compose it being responsible to him rather than to 
Congress. Lastly, in their Supreme Court they possess a safe and 
potent organ for the solution of inter-civic disputes and for the main- 
tenance of solidarity between state and state.. 

How far our ancient British oak would admit and assimilate the 
ingrafting of similar institutions it might be hard to pronounce. But it 
seems clear that a federal union which might be feasible as amongst 
such countries as England, Wales, Scotland, and even Ireland, might 
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not be easily accomplished in the cases of lands so remote in situation 
and conditions as some of our Colonies. 

Such questions must be discussed, not only by us but by the Colonists, 
before the scheme of Imperial Federation can be regarded as anything 


more than a Platonic ideal. 
I am, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient Servant, 
Fontenay, Jersey. H. G. Kzeng. 


Are Boys affected by Doctrine? 


To tue Eprrors or tHe * Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


There is much that is valuable in a letter in your September 
number on this subject, signed ominously by L. J. Pope. May I ask 
leave to protest against one statement in it? After speaking of abstract 
doctrines, he says:—‘‘ If a boy could be taught that the ever-blessed 
Mother of God is an all-powerful advocate with her Son, and is always 
on the look-out to help him in his troubles, his teaching might be of 
lasting effect.” Now, Gentlemen, there is much in this sentence which 
is startling to Protestant ears. 

I object to the term ‘ Mother of God”; it sounds to me like 
“Mother of the Deity.” Whilst we believe firmly that the Blessed 
Virgin was Mother of the human nature of Him who was both God 
and man, we deny that she was Mother of His Divine nature. Now 
Mother of “‘ God” sounds very like Mother of His Divinity. 

How do we know that the Blessed Virgin is an all-powerful Advocate 
with her Son? We know nothing about the matter except that when 
on earth she would have interfered he rebuked her with, ‘‘ What have 
I to do with thee?” which Rome mistranslates thus, ‘‘ What is it to 
me and thee?” Now, it is inconceivable that when the Virgin called 
attention to the wine failing, probably through the unexpected increase 
of guests caused by our Lord’s presence, our Lord should say, ‘‘ What 
is it to me?” That this translation is false is further shown by the 
fact that the same form of speech occurs in fourteen other places in 
both Testaments. For instance, David says, ‘‘ What have I to do with 
you, ye sons of Zeruiah?”’ Pilate’s wife’s message was similar, and 
the Devil said, ‘‘ What have we to do with thee?” Now, in every one 
of these passages the Vulgate uses the same mistranslation, utterly non- 
sensical, ‘‘ What is it to me and thee?” But Rome cannot altogether 
stand still, so in the late English version (Gill & Son, Dublin, 1882) 
every one of these passages is changed so as to agree with our version. 
But our Lord’s words to the Virgin, though the very same, are not 
changed. He is not allowed to say, ‘‘ What have I to do with thee ?” 

‘‘ She is always on the look-out,’ Mr. Pope says. We know nothing 
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of this. How much the blessed know of our sorrows, sins, and trials, 
is not revealed to us. 

This translation is so monstrous, and gives so selfish and unfeeling 
an idea of our Lord’s character, that I am bound to vindicate Him from 
such an accusation. Rome makes His answer to His Mother, when she 
told Him that their wine had run short, ‘‘ What is it to me and thee ?” 
which, if it has any meaning, must mean this, ‘“‘ What is that to me 
and thee?” Now what is the import of this? It is plain enough. 
“* Poor beggars! their wine has run short. What is that to us?” as 
was said by the priests to Judas. ‘‘ Let them see to that. It is true 
that we and our train have caused the scarcity, but no one will 
blame us for the inhospitality.” No doubt our Lord showed the con- 
trary. But Rome’s translation makes Him speak thus to the Virgin. 

But Mr. Pope says that if a boy were taught that the Blessed Virgin 
is an all-powerful Advocate with her Son, and always on the look-out 
to help him in his troubles, beneficial effects would follow. But 
though this is unknown to us, what is known to us is that our Lord ever 
liveth to make intercession for us with His Father (Heb. vii. 23), and 
that He has compassion upon our infirmities, having been tempted 
Himself (Heb. v. 2, and iv. 15). 

This divinity places the Virgin in place of Christ. Mercy is made to 
reside in her, justice in Him. In fact, our Lord is made to take the 
place of His Father, and the Virgin is thrust into that of His son. 
Mr. Pope adds, “If this doctrine” of the Virgin “‘ be not well drilled 
into a boy he will not pass scathless through his school life.” I say, 
on the contrary, that if he is taught that he has an all-sufficient 
guardian and mediator in our Divine One, ‘‘ Advocate with the 
Father” (1 John ii. 1), he needs no other, whilst any other only hides 
from him the Son of God, who became a man for the very purpose that 
we should depend on no other. Whether this gentleman belongs to the 
Roman Church or the Anglican, I have no means of judging. All is 
mixed up, so that, as Dr. Littledale puts it, there is no demarcation 
between the two. 

But, Gentlemen, if you will allow me, I will prove to those who take 
the gospels for their rule, that wherever the Blessed Virgin is intro- 
duced in connection with our Lord, her position is as plainly fixed as it 
is possible for words to do. I am not arguing with those who set up 
legendary histories, full of inventions and absurdities. There are only 
three other occasions in which she appears beside that of the marriage 
at Cana. First we have her bringing our Lord up to the temple in His 
twelfth year. Here she complains to Him of the anxiety His absence 
had caused “ His father” and her. Our Lord sets her right as to His 
Divine Father, and also teaches her that He needed not her care. 
** How is it that ye sought me ?” (Luke ii. 49). I required not your 

are; Iam about my Father’s business, and at His house ye should 
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have sought me. The second instance is when our Lord was told that 
His mother without desired to speak with Him. What did He do? 
What would Mr. Pope have had him say? Surely, ‘‘ Show her in,” as 
Solomon did ; ‘‘give her a place at my right hand.” This is what Rome 
feigns that she now has. What did our Lord say? ‘ Who is my 
mother, and who are my brethren ?” (Matt. xii. 49). I know no such 
relatives in my Divine or mediatorial character. And He stretched 
out His hands towards His disciples and said, ‘‘ Behold my mother and 
my brethren, for whosoever shall do the will of my Father, which is in 
Heaven, the same is my brother, sister, and mother” (see also Mark 
iii. 34, and Luke viii. 21). Lest we should overlook this denial of the 
Virgin’s rights, we have it in the three gospels. The third case is 
where one said, ‘‘ Blessed is the womb that bore Thee.” Here again 
was a fine opportunity for our Lord to say all as to His mother being 
Queen of Heaven, the only refuge of sinners, &c., as Rome audaciously 
feigns. But what did he say? Whatever her great dignity, ‘‘ Rather 
blessed are they that hear the Word of God and keep it” (Luke xi. 28). 
Well would it have been for Rome if she had heard and kept this word 
instead of making a goddess of the Virgin as she has. Holy Scripture 
takes no more notice of the Blessed Virgin except, in Acts i. 14, to 
number her with the women and His brethren. If the Blessed Virgin 
was designed by God to hold that place which Rome has given her, all 
we can say is that all expression of this, His will, is unaccountably 
omitted, and, on the contrary, the plainest possible intimation given 
that His will is quite contrary. Thus Holy Scripture is to be supposed 
to lead us into a neglect of an authority which God intended her to 
enjoy. This is incredible, unless the gospels were to be supplemented 
by Romish legends, which directly contradict what the gospels them- 
selves teach. This would make the gospels a fable, and Rome’s legend 
the only gospel. Let Rome and the Ritualists answer this difficulty. 
I give now the fourteen texts to which I have referred, as to the mis- 
translations in the Vulgate, and the corrections in the New Douay 
Edition, Joshua xxii. 24, Judges xi. 12, 2 Sam. xvi. 10, 1 Kings xvii. 18, 
2 Kings ix. 19, Ezra iv. 8, Hosea xiv. 9, Joel iii. 4, Matt. viii. 29, 
Matt. xxvii. 19, Mark i. 24, Mark v. 7, Luke viii. 28, Luke iv. 84. 
I have not Jerome’s version before me, but only the Clementine Vul- 
gate of 1827, and the Douay of 1633. All I have to say is that I 
marvel at all the fourteen mistranslations, ventured on in order to 
countenance that of John xi. 4, and I still more marvel at Rome 
altering the other fourteen and leaving uncorrected that of John xi. 4, 
for the sake of which all the others were adopted. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Cartes CroTHwaltE, 


Can. & Vicar-General of Kildare. 
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Criminal Members of Parliament. 


To tHe Eprirors or tHe ‘“‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Some years ago, I sent you an article on ‘“‘ Oaths and Affirma- 
tions in Parliament,” which was accepted by the then editors, but its 
publication was so long deferred by pressure of other matter that I 
voluntarily withdrew it, the question having assumed another phase. 

In this article I was at pains to prove historically what even Sir 
Henry James in his second-reading speech on the Affirmation Bill did 
not appear to recognise, that the oath or affirmation, even in its present 
emasculated form, bound the member who took it to support the Queen 
in the maintenance of the coronation oath. Consequently, it binds 
him, among other things, to be loyal to the law and constitution of the 
country, and to seek change only by lawful and constitutional means. 

While I showed by an examination of the successive forms the oath 
has assumed that this was the law as it actually stood, and, I believe, as 
it stands still, I pointed out that the practice was wholly different, and 
was such as to render any oath or affirmation simply void. It is 
entirely at the discretion of the individual who takes the oath whether 
he shall or shall not set it at open defiance. 

The object of my article was to suggest a form of oath or declaration 
which should not express either belief or voluntary intention on the 
part of the person who took it; but which should acknowledge certain 
obligations which he was under to the Crown, or to Parliament, and 
which it should be the business of Parliament and of Government, as 
the representative of the Crown, to see that he discharged. 

As a particular application of this doctrine, I pointed out that there 
were actually members whose disloyalty to any substantial oath of 
allegiance was open and manifest. I said I could not consider it 
consistent either with the honour or authority of Parliament that certain 
gentlemen should pass their time between Her Majesty’s prisons and 
Her Majesty’s House of Commons. 

As this matter appears to me to be more urgent than it was when I 
first wrote, I ask your permission to call attention to it briefly. 

The gentlemen who go to gaol in Ireland, including English as well 
as Irish Members of Parliament, have undoubtedly their sympathizers 
in Parliament, and even in high places there, and the spread of this 
corrupt and corrupting influence is due to the negligence of Parliament 
in enforcing its rights. 

One form that sympathy with the wrong-doers takes is to insist that 
they should receive different treatment from other offenders, because 
their offence is political. So far has this notion gone that even Lord 
Randolph Churchill, posing recently as the antagonist of Mr. Podsnap, 
a rle he seemed to think particularly becoming to him, asked if some 
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dodge could not be discovered by which Irish members could be kept 
out of gaol. I do not know to what particular Mr. Podsnap this 
question was addressed. I may have a guess, but I have no authori- 
tative information. Asa private representative of Mr. Podsnap, how- 
ever, I can answer the question without compromising anyone else. 
There is an excellent dodge by which Irish members, and English ones 
too, can be kept out of gaol; by getting them to obey the law. 

Now, I am disposed to agree with the sympathizers with these law- 
breakers in so far that, while I hold that they commit crime by breaking 
the elementary and necessary laws of good order, I admit that they do 
so from political motives. I think, also, they should be treated diffe- 
rently from other criminals, but not in prison. The different treatment 
should be administered to them by the House of Commons, and should 
affect them as members of Parliament. ; 

A man who breaks the law from political motives is disloyal to the 
Government and country whose laws he breaks. If he is a member of 
Parliament he has violated his oath or affirmation as a member. 
Parliament has a right to punish him, and it is its daty to enforce this 
right. The constituency which sends such a man to Parliament also 
deserves to be reprimanded. 

The natural punishment for such an offence is expulsion from Parlia- 
ment; and to prevent the constituents of the expelled member to 
condone his offence by re-electing him, expulsion should be accompanied 
by disqualification. I think it would answer all purposes, without 
carrying matters to a dangerous and unmanageable extreme, if a 
member expelled for violating the law were disqualified for sitting for 
any constituency in the Parliament that expelled him. If this were 
enforced, there would be fewer Irish members going to gaol. 

I am, gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Rosert 8S. Morrar. 


Theosophy. 


To tHe Eprrors or THe ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In a recent number of the National Review, I find an article 
entitled ‘‘ The Theosophists’ Creed,” in which you lay stress upon the 
numerous faiths which find shelter within the Society, or rather ‘“‘ the 
willingness of its adherents to profess any external creed.” The best 
way in which I can illustrate the position of the Society with regard to 
these diverse creeds is by quoting a portion of a paper on ‘“‘ Theosophy,” 
which was read by Dr. J. D. Buck before the last Theosophical Conven- 
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tion at Chicago. He says, ‘‘ The present Theosophical movement has 
sometimes been declared to be an attempt to convert Christendom to 
Buddhism, which means simply that the word “‘ heresy” has lost its 
terrors and relinquished its powers. Individuals in every age have 
more or less clearly apprehended the Theosophical doctrines, and 
wrought them into the fabric of their lives. These doctrines belong 
exclusively to no religion, and are confined to no society or time. They 
are the birthright of every human soul. Such a thing as orthodoxy 
must be wrought out by each individual according to his nature and his 
needs, and according to his varying experience. This may explain why 
those who have imagined Theosophy to be a new religion have hunted 
in vain for its creed and its ritual. Its creed is loyalty to truth, and its 
ritual, ‘to honour every truth by use.’” 

I will not ask for sufficient space to enter upon the question of the 
assumption of superhuman power. Theosophy does certainly teach 
that there are methods by which abnormal powers may be acquired, and 
this teaching it holds in common with well-nigh every great religion, 
Christianity by no means excepted. The knowledge of the means by 
which the powers are to be obtained is not in the possession of an 
exclusive caste, but in its broader aspect is widely published. The 

| branches in India certainly outnumber those in other parts of the 
) world, but if the present progress be maintained, it will not be long 
: before every country takes its share in proclaiming and enforcing the 
| great law of Universal Brotherhood. 
I am, Gentlemen, 

Yours truly, 

Sypvey G. P. Coryn. 

Fellow of the Theosophical Society. 


The Education of the Blind and Deaf. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 

Will you allow me to say a few words respecting the article on 
the “‘ Education of the Deaf,’ which appeared in your October issue. 
Mr. Black says that ‘‘ he has arrived at the conclusion that, with one 
exception only, the best British school for the deaf, where articulation is 
taught, is inferior to the worst seen abroad, and this must be attributed 
partly to the teaching in this country being not wholly by speech, and 
partly to the lower calibre of qualified teachers.” This may or may not be 
true; many of the British teachers are undoubtedly very young and 
inexperienced, and all of us are not Solomons, but I think other causes 
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than those set down by Mr. Black have retarded the acquisition of 
speech by the deaf in England. 

(1.) Till very recently the Oral method (I do not mean articulation 
as an accomplishment) was scarcely attempted at all in Britain. Most 
of the British institutions proper were conducted on the sign and 
manual, or on the Silent method, with a little articulation thrown in 
sometimes, not aiways. Many of them still favour this method, and 
have not attempted to change their system. 

(2.) Those of the institutions which have adopted the Oral Principle 
are, or have been, in a transition state, and at the time of Mr. Black’s 
and the Commissioners’ visits were just beginning the Oral method. 
My own school is an example. When Mr. Black visited here, in 1886-87, 
I had been principal for two years and a half only, and, owing to re- 
organization of staff, the teaching of speech had been in vogue through- 
out the school for one year only. Is it fair to compare the results thus 
obtained with those of schools on the Continent where the Oral system 
has been in operation for many years, and, in the case of Germany, for 
a century ? 

(8.) The British institutions, being conducted on the voluntary prin- 
ciple, and depending for support on charity, are at a great disadvantage 
as compared with the State-aided Continental schools. All the witnesses, 
say the Commissioners, agree in recommending eight years as the 
minimum period of instruction for deaf children. In my school at the 
present moment I have no pupil who has been eight years under instruc- 
tion ; the average stay is five years, and some only stay two or three. 
We have to admit children at all times during the year, if we are to 
get hold of them at all, and, in making up my classes, and portioning 
out the work to my teachers, I am sometimes delayed for weeks through 
not knowing what number I shall have, and when I shall get them. 
Contrast this state of things with that obtaining on the Continent, 
where the children, being obliged by law to enter at the proper age and 
time, can therefore be properly classified at once, and the teacher during 
the whole term has a fixed number of children of the same educational 
standing to work on ; and, again I say, is it fair to set down the English 
teacher as inferior because he cannot produce as good results under his 
disheartening conditions as can his more favoured Continental brother. 

(4.) Furthermore, Mr. Black admits one exception to the incompetency 
of the British schools. Now, gentlemen, I think I have fairly shown 
reasons for not laying the blame solely on the teachers; but there are 
in London, excluding private schools, three schools for the deaf pro- 
fessedly taught on the Pure Oral Method, two of these having as prin- 
cipals distinguished foreign teachers imported into this country expressly 
to show us benighted natives how to do it; the other (the College at 
Ealing), from 1877 to Christmas last, conducted by a gentleman who 
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was trained abroad at the best schools to be found there. These schools 
are supported by persons of the highest standing in society; one of 
them adopts the boarding-out system so strongly recommended by Mr. 
Black, and at two of them the cost of the education is much heavier 
than at any of our ordinary British institutions. Mr. Black says one 
school only is up to the mark. What of the other two? Are they 
inferior ; and if so—why ? 

It is not for me to find the answer to this question, but I may remark 
in passing that in the Report of the Commissioners, Paragraph 479, 
Mr. Schéntheil, one of these masters, and a gentleman who for his skill 
in teaching and genial manner is deservedly esteemed by the whole 
body of British teachers, is quoted as saying that “‘ English is the most 
difficult to teach the deaf, as there is a written and a spoken language, 
which prevents its being read on the lips with the same facility as 
French, German, and Italian. These languages are proportionately 
easier as the words are pronounced as they are written.” 

Here, then, is another reason why the teaching of speech and 
lip-reading may not be so successful in Britain, testimony given by a 
gentleman of the highest skill, who has had lengthened experience in 
teaching it both in England and on the Continent, and who teaches 
by speech only. 

I trust, gentlemen, I have now sufficiently shown that it is not the 
lower calibre of our qualified teachers that is solely responsible for the 
meagre results in articulation said to be obtained in our British schools. 
In conclusion, I believe that if our present race of teachers are given 
fair play, and the conditions necessary for success in Oral teaching 
accorded them in the same manner as on the Continent, they are quite 
capable of producing as good results as are to be seen abroad. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. H. Appison, A.C.P. 
Head Master, West of England Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, Exeter. 
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